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BEECH HILL. 
SEAT OF ROBERT GILMOR. 


Original. 


[Beech Hill, the country residence of R. Gilmor, Esq. of 
which we have given a representation on the opposite page, 
has been lately included within the limits of the city. Itis a 
jow villa of oue story, raised on a basement with wings con- 
nected by an arcade. It is situated at the end of Saratoga street, 
on the first range of hills west of Baltimore, embosomed in trees, 
through the vistas of which there is a commanding and exten- 
sive view of the city, the river, and bay, and of the woods 
and fields of Anne Arundel county. | Few situations near a 
large city can boast of so beautiful, varied, and extensive a 


prospect. ] 
BEECH HILL. 
BY JOHN N. M’JILTON. 


How many scenes of seasons past, 
The picture doth renew! 
The flow’ry scenes of love and truth, 
As vivid and as true 
As when theirlburning light was on 
My youthful heart and brow,— 
And though they sleep with buried years, 
They’re mem’ry’s pictures now. 


And how we love in thought to trace, 
The landscape’s light and shade! 
And trace the spots where oft our feet 
In sunnier hours have strayed. 
I trace them here, so fresh, so tull 
Of happiness and hope;— 
Tue brightest and the best of life, 
On Beech Hill’s flow’ ry slope. 


And many a fond familiar face, 
In mem/’ry’s glass I see; 
Well I recall each feature now 
So full cf childish glee. 
But they that wore them, O what change 
And chance they’ve had to stem! 
And time that scatters all of earth, 
Well hath he scattered them. 


The hands of man, the face have marred 
Of nature all around, 

And thou Beech Hill art standing yet 
A favored spot of ground,— 

The hills that once about thee bloomed 
Are levelled with the plain 

Their pride has fallen and they may 
Ne’er bloom like thee again. 


And he that saved thee best of friends, 
Had profit been his aim, 

Thy sacrifice had now to him 
Left nothing but the nane. 

Patron of science and of art! 
And friend of nature true! 

Such generous, manly hearts as his 
Upon this earth are few, 








Long may’st thou live and bloom as now, 
And treasure be to him 
Above the sordid gains of |ife, 
By wiser years made dim. 
And other feet may walk o’er thee, 
And hearts be glad as mine, 
While worshipping the gathered past, 
At memory’s sacred shrine. 





PARNASSIAN PASTIMES. 


Original. 


—— 


There is a gentle girl, neither sister nor cousin, 
and her name is Dorothea, with whom, when our 
busy thoughts would seek repose, sweet repose, but 
not rest, we pass a pleasant hour. Sometimes we 
do not meet her for weeks, and months have passed 
away without our seeking the quiet seclusion of her 
father’s house. When busy with the active schemes 
and stirring occupations of life, we rarely think of 
Dorothea—but often comes the pensive hour, in the 
still evening, and then we wander quietly off, almost 
involuntarily, hardly thinking of the sweet maiden, 
until our hand is in hers, and the yet troubled waves 
of our heart—the ground swell of emotion—is sud 
denly stilled by the low murmur of her gentle tones. 
Dorothea, though guileless in heart as a little girl, 
has long since passed by sweet sixtecn,” but time 
has only added depth and lustre to her dark bluc eye, 
and softened with an almost imperceptible shadow 
her angel-face. Her heart has never trembled with 
a deeper love than that she bears for an only parent. 
a bed-ridden man, the light of whose life is the smile 
of his beloved child. Few visit her in her nun-like 
seclusion, but she is net alone—around her she hag 
gathered the mute, bu eloquent representatives of 
the masters of song in all ages: and deeply does she 
drink of the pure waters of the wells of inspiration, 
Whenever I visit her, she brings out her port-folio, 
and together we read over the gems she has collected 
since we met, and pure and sparkling they alwayg 
are. 

A few evenings since, afler a long absence, we 
called on Dorothea, and found her smile as sweet, 
and her words as welcome as ever. There was no 
allusion to the passage of time since last we met—, 
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no affectation of reserve for implied neglect. Of 
such things she never dreamed. Always satisfied 
with her own thoughts, she lost nothing by the ab- 
sence of any one, and pride never stirred in her 
heart at the idea of indifference. On the table at 
which she was sitting was her well filled port-folio, 
and her hand was resting upon an open page, as we 
entered. 


Our old friend is here still, said we, after the first | 


greeting was over.—Whiat of new interest has been 
transferred to its pages? 

“Many dear, delightful things. Here is some- 
thing to stir the heart, and moisten the eyes. I 
have culled it from one of the magazines of the 
day; many, many times have I read it over, and 
wept with the ‘jov of grief,’ as it brought to my re- 
membrance, the sweet babes, who could just lisp 
the name of ‘sister,’ that passed away long, long ago. 
As I read it again and again, I think—how many a 
parent’s heart has throbbed, how many a parent’s 
eyes have grown dim, while pausing on these very 
lines, and lingering in memory over the dear ones, 
noting each well known face, who have long since 


been laid in the grave. 
“WEE WILLIE. 


“Fare-thee-well, our last and fairest, 
Dear wee Willie, fare-thee-well; 
He, who lent thee, hath recalled thee 
Back with him and his to dwell. 

Fifteen moons their silver lustre 
Only o’er thy brow had shed, 

When thy spirit joined the seraphs, 
And thy dust the dead. 


“Like a sunbeam, through onr dwelling 
Shone thy presence bright and calm;- 
Thou didst add a zest to pleasure; 
To our sorrows thou wert balm;— 
Brighter beamed thine eyes than summer; 
And thy first &ttempt at speech 
Thrilled our heart strings with a rapture 
Music ne’er could reach. 


“As we gazed upon thee sleeping, 
With thy fine fair locks outspread, 
Thou didst seem a little angel, 
Who from heaven to earth had strayed; 
And, entranced, we watched the vision, 
Half in hope and half affright, 
Lest what we deemed ours, and earthly, 
Should dissolve in light. e 


“Snows o’er mantled hill and valley; 
Sullen clouds begrim’d the sky, 

When the first, drear doubt oppress’d us, 
That our child was doom’d to die! 

Through each long-night-watch, the taper 
Showed the hectic of thy cheek; 

And each anxious dawn beheld thee 
More worn out and weak, 


“T'was even then Destruction’s angel 
Shook his pinions o’er our path, 
Scized the rosiest of our household, 
And struck Charlie down in death— 
Fearful, awful! Desolation 
On our lintel set his sign; 


“As the beams of Spring’s first morning 
Through the silent chamber played, 
Lifeless, in mine arms | raised thee, 
And in thy small coffin laid; 
Ere the day-star with the darkness 
Nine times had triumphant striven, 
In one grave had met your ashes, 
And your souls in Heaven! 


“Five were ye, the beauteous blossoins 
Of our hopes, and hearts, and hearth; 
Two asleep lie buried yonder— 
Three for us yet gladden earth: 
Thee, our hyacinth, gay Charlie, 
Willie, thee our snow-drop pure, 
Back to us shall second spring-time 
Never more allure! 





“Yet, while thinking, oh our lost ones, 
Of how dear ye were to us, 
Why should dreams of doubt and darkness 
Haunt our troubled spirits thus? 
Why, across the cold dim churhyard 
Flit our visions of despair? 
Seated on the tomb, Faith’s angel 
Says, ‘Ye are not there!’ 


‘“‘Where then are ye? With the Saviour 
Blest, forever blest, are ye, 
’Mid the sinless, little children, 
Who have heard his ‘Come to me!’ 
*Yond the shades of death’s dark valley, 
Now ye lean upon his breast, 
Where the wicked dare not enter, 
And the weary rest! 


“We are wicked—we are weary— 
For us pray and for us plead; 
God who ever hears the sinless, 
May through you the sinful heed;— 
Pray that, through Christ’s mediation, 
All our faults may be forgiven; 
Plead that ye be sent to greet us 
At the gates of Heaven!” 


Beautiful, indeed! Soul-subduing, and tender as 
the lowest tones of sorrow’s harp! We must read it 
again. There is not a verse that does not move the 
heart with a tearful emotion. % 

“I have gathered together a few choice pieces 
from the pens of our own poets, Old friends many 
of them are, but not the less welcome to the place 
I give them in my collection. The following I have 
found in an old newspaper, published in Boston. 
There is about it a peculiar freshness and origin- 


ality of thought, and a beauty of expression rarely 
to be met with.— 


“STANZAS. 


“Come, dearest! sit on this ledgey rock, 

Where its shadowy arms the beech-tree flings, 
And the cricket winds his merry horn, 

And all the air with melody rings: 

Mid visions so fair, and sounds of glee, 

Are there no lessons for thee and me? 


“There is the hum of the laboring me! 

He’s rolled so long in the holly-hock’s cup, 
That the flower, in spite, has shut its leaves, 
And closed the wanton intruder up, 








And we turned from this sad death bed, 
Willie round to thine! 





And there he is, with his yellow thighs, 
A captive made, with his dusty prize. 
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‘Poor grreedy thing! we will let the out; 
For many a wiser one, like thee, 

Has staid so long at forbidden sweets, 

* That soul and limb were no longer free, 

Has bartered his right to an angel’s birth, 

For the sickly joys of the sordid earth. 


“Like a winged gem, a thought of joy, 
The butterfly seems on the air to rest, 

Now stoops the blushing flowers to kiss, 
Or falls asleep on the tulip’s breast- 

I would not call it a useless thing, 

Nor deem it proud of its painted wing. 


*‘O more like an Eden sprite it seems, 
‘In pity left, when the garden bright 
Was upward borne to a purer land, 
And shrouded for aye from mortal sight, 
It looks in the sunshine of earth to me, 
Like an exile doomed from heaved to be. 


“It seeks for itself the sunniest spot, 

And loves the breath of the flowers fair; 
For perfume and light were the very things, 
That made it so blissful dwelling there: 
With its beauty left, and melody gone, 
Dost thou not deein it an exiled one? 


‘“‘And we are banished from Eden too, 
The beams of our glory, dimm’d and shorn, 
Let us love then, the pure and bright of Earth, 
And live as for those, who for Eden mourn; 
Keeping warm in our hearts that fount of love, 
That springs by the throne of our father above.” 


“Here is something inexpressibly tender. It is 


addressed by a wife toa desponding husband. 


“WEDDED LOVE. 


“Come, rouse thee dearest!—’tis not well 
To let the spirit brood 

Thus darkly o’er the cares that swell 
Life’s current to a flood; 

As brooks, and torrents, rivers, all, 

Increase the gulf in which they fall, 

Such thoughts by gathering up the rills, 

Of lesser griefs, spread real ills; 

And with their gloomy shades conceal 

The landmarks hope would else reveal. 


“Come, rouse thee now—I know thy mind, 
And would its strength awaken; 

Proud, gifted, noble, ardent, kind— 
Strange thou shouldst be thus shaken! 

But rouse afresh each energy, 

And be what heaven intended thee; 

Throw from thy thoughts this wearying weight, 

And prove thy spirit firmly great: 

I would not see thee bend below 

The angry storms of earthly wo. 


“Full well I know the generous soul 
Which warms thee into life, 

Each spring which can its powers control, 
Familiar to thy wife— 

For deemest thou she could stoop to bind 

Her fate unto a common mind?! 

The eagle-like ambition, nursed 

From childhood in her heart, had first 

Consumed with its Fromethean flame, 

The shrine—that sunk her so to shame. 





|quence of truth? 











“Then rouse thee, dearest! from the dream 
That tetters now thy powers: 

Shake off this gloom—Hope sheds a beam 
To gild each cloud that lowers; 

And though at present seems so far 

The wished for goal—a guiding star, 

With peaceful ray would light the air, 

Until its utinost bounds be won: 

That quenchless ray thou’lt ever prove, 

Is fond, undying, wedded love.” 

That is very fine indeed, said we;—but it is all 
poetry. There are not many women who would thus 
hold up the drooping heads of their husband, and 
show him, glimmering through the thick darkness, 
a star of hope. 

“And what is poctry” said Dorothea, looking us 
with a sobered countenance, in the face, “but the clo- 
I have had to set you right on 


this subject before now, and must guide you back 


again. I know your heart was moved with the 
sweet eloquence of the devoted wife, as she urged 
her husband to confidence in the future, for I saw 
your eye glisten, because it recognized the truth of 
her pleadings.” 

But it is a mere fancy sketch, said we, not yet 
disposed to give up the point—a mere fancy sketch. 
The creation of a rapt imagination. Written prob- 
ably by a man. 


“Here you are wrong again. I doubt if a man 


‘could have written any thing so true to nature, It 


is just what it professes to be—written by a fond 
wife, to strengihen the drooping spirits of a hus- 
band.” 

And who is that wife? 

“Mrs. Hale in her ‘Ladies’ Wreath’ has told us. 
I will read you what she says. ‘In May, 1830, Miss 
Shackleford (daughter of Judge Shackleford of 
Charleston, 8. C.) married John C Dinnies, a gentle- 
man of New York. but then settled at St. Louis, 
Missouri, where Mrs. Dinnies has ever since resided, 
Her published poetry has chiefly been written since 
her marriage, and breathes the tender, trusting, and 
devoted feeling of conjugal love, in a manner that is 
very flattering to her husband, He must be worthy 
of esteem to engross so deeply the imagination and 
heart of one familiar in domestic life. The circum- 
stances attending their union were romantic, and it 
would scem that, in this case, the romance has 
proved a happy reality. They became engaged-in a 
literary correspondence, which continued more than 
four years. ‘The result was their marriage, though 
they never met till one week before their nuptials. 
The contract was made long before, entered into 
solely from the sympathy and congeniality of mind 
and taste.’”’ 

Truly that is a pleasant story. And from your 
facts we cannot get away of course. She is the 
same lady, we presume, who wrote those lines so 
full of tenderness, called **The Wife,” beginning 


“I could have stemmed misfortune’s tide.” 


“The same, and if she writes nothing more, these 


'l alone will make her name dear to those whose heart 
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strings tremble to the sweet airs of poesy. Have 
you ever seen the ‘Blind Gir? by Mrs, Osgood?” 

We have not. 

“Well, I have it here. Many poets have written 
of blind girls. It seems a favorite theme. But 
most of them have tried to imagine too much, Mrs. 
Osgood relates, in pleasing and natural verse, her 
meeting with a blind girl—and in doing so touches 
the heart with a pleasing, half-sad emotion. 


« a ¥ 


“T wandered to the garden gate, 

And thought at first "twas desolate; 

But there half hid, with eyelids closed, 
A sweet unconscious child reposed,— 
A fairy girl—her soft brown hair 

Lay floating from her forehead fair, 
Among the flowers, that in her play, 
She’d careless thrown around her there} 
Some on her white dress blooming lay; 
Some in her tresses, and a few 

Crushed buds of blushing, rosy hue, 
Within her little hands were pressed. 

I thought the fair thing was at rest, 
And almost feared her sleep to break, 

I ihought to see her start and wake, 
And lift to me, in wild surprise, 

The sweet blue light of laughing eyes.— 
Ah no! tho’ close I went to her, 

Those soft-veined eyelids did net stir! 
But offering with a motion glad, 

And smile of gay dreams telling, 

As in deep sleep,—her rose-buds bright!— 
In-accents,—Oh! so sweetly sad, 

That mocked her smiles unclouded light— 
—She said, ‘What are they Ellen?’ 

I knelt beside the gentle child, 

And wondered at that slumber mild, 

‘It is not Ellen!’—whispered 1, 

She did not start, she did not cry; 

She put her soft hand on my face, 
With all a child’s unconscious grace, 
And slowly moved it, as if thought, 
Deeply within her @reaming wrought. 
I spoke,—I thought to win the while 
Her eyes to see my soothing smiles 

Ah! still those lashes met the cheek! 
Still closed her lids in slumber meek. 
‘Have you ne’er seen a rose befote?’— 
—A shadow fell her forehead o’er,— 
She lifted her soft face to me, 

While tears from those shut eyelids came, 
And haif in sweetness, half in blame, 


She said—'J cannot see!” 


Our country can lay claim to some fair poets, 
Dorothea—though no great poem has yet been pro- 
duced. 

‘‘Noue but a caviller, who knows not poetry from 
prose, except by the capital letters at the beginning 
of the lines, would gainsay that. There is one man 
in the country, who, were he not wholly lost in the 
sea of party politics, would make a burning and a 
shining light in our horizon of literature. That 
fnan is George D. Prentice. Do you doubt it. Lis- 
ten to his “Ocean,” and say if it is not equal in 
strength, beauty, and richness, to Byron's celebrated 
stanzas. O,.why is the lustre of the fine gold dim! 
why has beauty become ashes! 


“THE OCEAN. 


‘-TTow beautiful!—from his blue throne on high, 
The sun looks downward with a face of love 
Upon the silent waters—and the sky, 

Lovelier than that which lifts its arch above, 
Down the far depths of Ocean, like a sheet 

Of flame, is trembling!—the wild tempests cease 
To wave their cloudy pinions!—Oh, tis sweet 

To gaze on Ocean in his hour of peace. 


“Years have gone by, since first my infant eyes 
Rested upon those waters. Once again, 
As here I muse, the hours of childhood rise 
Faint o’er my memory, like some witching strain 
Of half forgotten music. Yon blue wave 
Still, still rolls on in, beauty—but the tide 
Of years rolls darkling o’er the lonely grave 
Of hopes, that with my life’s bright morning died! 


“Look! look!—the clouds’ light shadows from above, 
Like fairy islands, o’er the waters sweep!— 
Oh I have dream’d my spirit thus could love 
To float forever on the boundless deep, 
Communing with the elements;—to hear, 
At midnigit hour, the death-winged tempest rave, 
Or gaze, adiniring, on each starry sphere, 
Glassing its glorics in the mirror wave;— 


“To dream—deep mingling with the shades of eve— 
On Ocean’s spirits, caves, and coral halls, 
Where, cold and dark, the eternal billows heave, 
No zephyr breathes, nor struggling sunbeam falls; 
As round some far isle of the burning zone, 
Where tropic groves perfume the breath of morn, 
List to the Ocean’s melancholy tone, 
Like a lone mourner’s on the night winds borne; 


“To see the infant wave on yon blue verge, 
Like a young eagle, breast the sinking sun, 

And twilight dying on the crimson surge, 
Till, down the deep dark zenith, one by one, 

The lights of heaven were streaming;—or to weep, 
The lost, the beautiful, that calmly rest 

Beneath the elernal wave—then sink to sleep 
Hush’d by the beating of the Ocean’s breat. 


“Oh it were jay to wander wild and free 
W here southern billows in the sunlight flash, 
Or night sits brooding c’er the northern sea, 
And all is still, save the overwhelming dash 
Of that dark world of waters;—there to view 
The meteor hanging from its cloud on high, 
Or see the northern fires, with blood-red hue, 
Shake their wild tresses o’er the staitled sky! 


“Tis sweet, "tis sweel to gaze upon the deep, 
And muse upon its mysteries,—There it roll’d, 
Ere yet that glorious sun had learned to sweep 
The blue prctound, and bathe the heavens in gold: 
The morning stars, as up the skies they came, 
Heard their first music o’er the Ocean rung, 
And saw the first flash of their new born flame 
Back from its depths in softer brightness flung! 


“And there it rolls!—Age afler age has swept 
Down, down the eternal cataract of Time, 
Men after men on earth’s cold bosom slept, 
Still there it rolls, unfading and sublime; 
As bright those waves their sunny sparkles fling, 
As sweetly now the bending heaven they kiss, 
As when the Holy Spirit’s brooding wing 








Moved o’er the waters of the Vast abyss: 
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“There, there it rolls —I’ve seen the clouds unfurl 
Their raven banner from the stormy west— 
I’ve seen the wrathful Tempest-Spirit hurl 
His blue forked lightnings at the Ocean’s breast; 
The storm-cloud pass’d—the sinking wave was 
hush’d— 
Those budding isles were glittering fresh and fair— 
Serenely bright the peaceful waters blushed; 
And heaven seem’d painting its own beauties there! 
é * * 
“Ocean farewell!—Upon thy mighty shore, 
I loved in childhood’s fairy hours to dwell!— 
But I am wasting—life will soon be o’er, 
And I shall cease to gaze on thee—farewell! 
Thou still wilt glow as fair as now—the sky 
Still arch as proudly o’er thee—Evening steal 
Along thy bosom with as soft a dye— 
All be as now—but I shall cease to feel. 


The evening mists are on their vilent way, 
And thou art fading;—faint their colors blend 
With the last tinges uf the dying day, 

And deeper shadows up the skies ascend;— 
Farewell!—farewell!—the night is coming fast— 
In deeper tones thy wild notes seem to swell 
Upon the cold wings of the rising blast— 

I go—I go—dear Ocean, fare-the-well:” 


“Occasionally he lays aside the pen of the cruel 
satirest, the heartless partizan, and passes his fingers 
over the golden wires of his harp strings. Still 
sweet is their melody. Still soft and moving the 
strains as in times long past. Listen— 


“TO MARY. 


“It is my loves’s last !ay!—and soon 
Its echoes will have died, 

And thou wilt list its low, wild tones 
No more—pale victim bride!— 

I would not lovely one, that thou 

Should’st wrong the heart that deems thee now 
Its glory and its pride!— 

I would not thou should’st dim with tears 

The vision of its better years. 


“And yet I love thee. Memory’s voice 
Comes o’er me, like the tone 

Of blossoms, when their dewy leaves 
In autumn’s night-winds moan; 

I love thee still—that look of thine 

Deep in my spirit has its shrine, 
And beautiful and lone— 

And there it glyws—that holy form— 

The rainbow of life’s evening storm. 


“And, dear one, when I gaze on thee 
So pallid, sweet, and frail,— _ 
And muse upon thy cheek, I well 
Can read its mournful tale;— 
I know the dews of memory oft 
Are falling beautiful and soft 
Upon love’s Mossoms pale— 
I know, that tears thou fain would’st hide 
Are on thy lids—sweet victiin-bride. 


“I too have wept. Yon moon’s pale light 
Has round my pillow strayed, 

While I was mourning o’er the dreams, 
That blossomed but to fade;— 

The memory of each holy eve, 

To which our burning spirits cleave, 
Seems like some star’s sweet shade, 

That once shone bright and pure on high; 








“Immortal visions of my heart!— 

Again, again, farewell!—- 
I will not listen to the tones, 

That in wild music swell 
From the dim past. Those tones now fade, 
And leave me nothing but the shade 

The cypress, and the knell! 
Adieu—adieu—my task is done— 
And now—God bless thee, gentle one.” 


“How sad! how beautiful! how tender!” continued 
the maiden, as she ceased reading. “It must have 
come from the heart, for how quickly it reaches the 
heart. Is it not to be lamented, that one, who can 
so stir the waters of the spirit with a pure emotion, 
should be compelled, almost, hy the tyranny of cir- 
cumstances, to wield the pen of a party politician, 
for the bread that perishes, and hang his harp upon 
the willows? Iso love every thing that he writee, 
that I treasure up all that I meet. 
more glittering gems. 


Here are two 


“TO AN UNSEEN BEAUTY: 


“They say that thou art beautiful—that, in thy sweet 
blue eye, 
There floats a dream of loveliness, pure, passionate, 
and high— 
They “7: there is a spell of power upon thine angel 
row, 
To which, with wild idolatry, high-thoughted spirits 
bow. 
Soft as the flow of twilight waves, or stir of dewy 
leaves 
When the young winds are wandering out on sum- 
mer’s beauteous eves, 
Thine image o’er my spirit seems in Heaven’s own 
light to move, 
Unwinding all the hidden chains that bind my heart 
to Love. 
Oh, it is passing sweet to muse, with feelings pure 
and high, 
On glorious creatures seen alone by Fancy’s burning 
eye— 
There is no tint of earth to dim their holy light 
with tears, 
But all is pure and beautiful as thoughts of other 
spheres, 
Lady—lI know thee not, and thou, perchance, may’st 
never see 
The stranger minstrel, that now wakes his broken 
lyre for thee— 
But oft his dreams will picture thee the loveliest of 
Earth’s daughters, 
A rainbow glory sweetly thrown upon Life’s stormy 
waters,” 


“LINBS TO A LADY. 


“With every hope, with all the dreams 
Of fame and power~amidst the might 
Or conscious strength—thine image seems 
Around me like some holy light— 
And then I deem that all which earth 
Of power and glory might bestow, 
Were cold, and vain, and little worth, 
Like sunshine streaming on the snow, 
If thou wert not the shrine whereon 
The garlands of my fame might blossom, 
If that which lighted up my own 





But now has parted from the sky. i 


Woke not a thrill within thy bosom. 
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“It may be, that thou hast not given 
One gentle thought of thine to me, 
That like some pnre bright star at even 
Thou rovest onward ‘fancy free,’ 
Unmindfal as that holy star 

Of ardent eyes to thee upturning, 
Within thy radiant sphere afar, 

A blest and lonely radiance burning! 


‘-And, lady, if ’tis so, I ask 
Nor thought nor sacrifice from thee, 
And mine shall be the ungentle task 
To love when love can only be 
Like his who bends him down in prayer 
Before some veiled and mystic shrine, 
And knows the idol-glories there 
May never on his worship shine.” 


Are you an admirer of Percival, too, said we to 
Dorothea, when she had finished these delightful ef- 
fusions. 

“Of Percival? Of the lonely, nature-loving Per- 
cival? Surely I am.” 

What have you of his in your book, Dorothea? 

“Many beautiful things. Here is 


“THE CORAL GROVE, 


“Deep in the wave is a Coral grove, 
Where the purple mullet, and gold-fish 
Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of 
blue, 
That never are wet with falling dew, 
But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 
Far down in the green and glassy brine. 
The floor is of sand, like the mountain drift, 
And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty snow; 
From coral rocks the sea-plants lift " 
Their boughs, where the tides and billows flow; 
The water is calm and still below, 
For the winds and waves are absent there, 
And the sands are bréght as the stars that glow 
In the motionless fields of upper air: 
There with its waving blade of green, 
The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 
To blush, like a banner bathed in slaughter. 
There with a light and easy motion, 
The fan-coral sweeps through the clear deep 
And the yellow and scarlet tuits of ocean 
t Are bending like corn on the upland lea. 
And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 
Is sporting amid those bowers of stone, 
And is safe, when the wrathful spirit of storms, 
Has made the top of the wave his own: 
And when the ship from his fury flies, 
Where the myriad voices of ocean roar, 
When the wind-god frowns in the murky skies, 
And demons are waiting the wreck on shore; 
Then far below in the peaceful sea, 
The purple mullet, and gold-fish rove, 
Where the waters murmur tranquility, 
Through the bending twigs of the coral grove. 


ii 


“The genius of Percival has slumbered too long 
Others, with weaker wings have svared up, and 
caught the public eye, and held the publile gaze so 
long that he is almost forgotten. How I should like 
to read to him one of his own stirring poems. This 
for instance,— 








“GENIUS SLUMBERING. 


“He sleeps, forgetful of his once bright fame; 
He has no feeling of the glory gone; 

He has no eye to catch the inounting flame, 
That once in transport drew his spirit on; 

He lies in dull, oblivious dreams, nor cares 

Who the wreathed laurel bears. 


“And yet not all forgotten sleeps he there; 

There are who still remember how be bore 
Upward his daring pinions, till the air 

Seemed living with the crown of light he wore; 
There are who, now his early sun hus set, 
Nor can, nor will forget. 


“He sleeps,—and yet, around the sightless eye 
And the pressed lip, a darkened glory plays; 

Though the high powers in dull oblivion lie, 
There hovers still the light of other days; 

Deep in that soul a spirit, not of earth, 

Still struggles for its birth. 


“He will not sleep forever, but will rise 
Fresh to more daring labors; now, even now, 
As the close shrouding mist or morning flies, 
The gathered slumber leaves his lifted brow; 
From his half-opened eye, in fuller beams, 
His wakened spirit streams. 


“Yes, he will break his sleep; the spell is gone; 
The deadly charm departed; see him fling 
Proudly his fetters by, and hurry on, 
Keen as the famished eagle darts her wing; 
The goal is still before him, and the prize 
Still woos his eager eyes. 
‘He rushes forth to conquer; shall they take— 
They, who, with feebler pace, still kept their way, 
When he forgot the contest—shall they take, 
Now he renews the race, the victor’s bay; 
Still let them strive—when he collects his might, 
He will assest his right. 


“The spirit cannot always sleep in dust, 

Whose essence is ethereal; they may try 
To darken and degrade it; it may rest 

Dimly awhile, but cannot wholly die; 

And, when it wakens, it will send its fire 
Intenser forth and higher. 

As enthusiastically fond of poetry as ever, Doro- 
thea. Well, we envy thee thy pure delight, We 
are too much abroad in the busy world to retain at 
all times the appreciation of that which is refined 
and tender in song. And isis perhapsas well. We 
would not be fit for our active and sober duties were 
we always in thraldom to the heart. 

“] shall not judge for you,” said she, “but it some- 
times seems to me, that men in their many schemes, 
are followers after that which is nought. If they 
loved truth—and song, the eloquence of truth, more, 
—if thy cultivated the heart and its affections as 
carefully as they do the intellect; they would not only 
be better, but wiser, and happier.” 

Perhaps you are right, Dorothea. Gladly would 
we exchange our troubled and restless heart, for the 
peaceful one that keeps its even motion in your quiet 
breast. But the hours have stolen away and we must 
bid you good night! 

“Good night! and when you are again in the 
mood for looking over my port folio, I shall bid you 
welcome.” 

_ Good night! 
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TO THEE. 


Original. 


I joy to think of thee, my love, 
I joy to think of thee— 

While my barque is gliding swift, my love 
Far o’er the waters free! 

And when [ reach the land, my love, 
Whatever spot it be, 

My thoughts stay not on shore, my love, 
But wander back to thee. 


I roam along the streets, my love, 
And many forms I see, 

I care not for them all, my love, 
They mind me but of thee; 

Morn, noon, and starry night, my love, 
Are all alike to me— 

They bring but one dear thought, my love, 
The thought of home and thee, 


And when the moon rides high, my love, 
O’er every wave and tree— 
While gazing on that orb my love 
It tells my heart of thee! 
And oft I ask the winds, my love, 
As fast away they flee— 
If thou in other lands, iny love, 
Art thinking oft of me. 


Whene’er my head is pillowed, love, 
Fond, busy, memory, 
Will waken round the couch, my love, 
Those hours [’ve spent with thee. 
Again in dreams I see thee, love, 
And list thy melody,— 
Again my days are given, my love, 
Alone to love and thee! THH WANDERING BARD 





GENTILITY. 


Original. 


Gentility in a man is like gold in the earth: 
wherever you find it, be it in the Persian’s garden; 
or in a negro quarter, it is the same, and ever genu- 
ine. It may be polished to a glitering brightness 
by the skillful and ingenious, but their labor extends 
no farther than the surface, and its solidity and im- 
perviousness must be furnished by Nature. It will 
not melt when cast into an ordinary furnace; but its 
glittering exterior soon disappears. 

The brightest jewel in a king’s tiara, is gentility, 
yet the lonely peasant, casting for trout in the shady 
mountain stream, may have it: in the first it insures 
justice to all; in the last, it is the accompaniment 
of a happy heart, It not only inspires honorable as- 
pirations to benefit the world by glorious deeds; or 
exalts human nature by complying with the dictates 
of a generous heart; or sheds a sympathetic tear for 
the irremediable sufferings of others:—but it faith 
fully cheers the possessor through every turn of life. 
Neither heat nor cold can effect it: in prosperity, its 
erest reflects the bright sunbeam of cheerfulness; 
and ia adversity, its brilliance suffers no diminution, 
Its graces sparkle not only at the festive board: on 





the scaffold, it proves to be the same pure, imperish- 
able gold. The last wordg of an honest man to the 
executioner, (and honest men may be villaneously de- 
capitated, though not tortured to villany,) are those 
of a gentleman. ‘Tyrants may brave death in the 
field, and when overcome, may lay bare their necks 
with their own hands, and cry to the guards: “Lead 
on!” but they have not about the features and heart 
the same calm placidity of Socrates, when he drank 
the poison. 


Though all are aware of the existence of this vir- 
tue or accomplishment, because traditions asserts, 
and records prove it, yet, amid the accumulated vices 
of the world, but few discern it in their own persons 
In the eyes of the heterogeneous multitude, it is a 
quality of various shape and color. Some suppose it 
confined to the “gentle born,” the title of aristocracy 
of the earth: they look to those of most power, as 
exemplary authority for principles and fashions, and 
as the founts of all the virtues. Such have no con- 
ception of the nobility of heart and majesty of mind 
nor think that the gushing waters of our Rocky, 
Mountains, are as pure as those of the Sultan’s por- 
phyry grottos. ‘Their standard of gentility is to pos- 
sess a certais amount of influence in the world; and 
not of power over one’s self. ‘To day, their ne plus 
ultra of gentility, is on a throne in purple robes: to. 
morrow, he may be led to the block, and be despised 
and forgotten. The next day, the executioner may 
seize the cast robes, and clothe himself in the last 
incumbent’s gentility. 


Chatterton, the poet, and Otway, the actor and 
The first had the mis. 
fortune to be poor, and bound an apprentice: be pre- 
sented himself with all his talents, to Horace Wal- 
pole, for protection and patronage; but the noble lord 
would see nothing but his degraded poverty, and tur- 
ning disgusted away, the noble earl pursued his oc- 
cupatiens of literature and virtu at Strawberry Hill 
near Twickenham, and the disheartened poet was left 
to swallow his arsenic. But Otway!—poor Tom 
could not get eredit fora dinner. But Time does 
ustice, as fire tries gold: as the usurping dross is, 
separated by one, so the other rescues suffering 
virtue from the vices that overwhelm it. Chatterton 
will be remembered longer than Horace Walpole, 
with all the fame of the latter’s father to aid him.— 
The associate cotemporaries of Otway, are already 


dramatist, were gentlemen. 


sunk in oblivion, save the carl of Plymouth, who ob- 
tained for the poor actor a cornet’s commission. 
That genileman’s tiltes could never have procured 
him a niche in the temple of fame: it was the gentle 
impulse of the heart, to aid the poor fellow, whom 
coffee housekeepers would not trust for a breakfast, 
Otway has repaired the obligation: the earl of Ply- 
mouth is not forgutten, though nearly two hundred 
years have fled since the generous deed was done.— 
Since then, princes have given coronals to paramours 
and dukedoms to insinuating minions; but we know 
not who they were, the givers or recipients, Yet 





oor Spencer, who died broken hearted, nearly two 
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pension of fifty pounds she gave him. But this may 
be thought a digression. 

As merit is to envy and oppression, so is gentility 
to vanity and vulgarity, the former will eventually 
be rid of its enemies, and the latter survive its en- 
cumbrances. The scorns of the proud, and jeers of 
the fool, are ephemeral, they may for the instant 
pain the just and sensitive man; but when he can 
look within, and find that he deserves it not, its ven- 
om is soon lost. 

In our country, not birth, but wealth, is often the 
standard of gentility. Republicans can despise a 
poor mechanic: but when he becomes a million- 
are, they do him servile homage: and the nabob him 
self, will now affect to contemn the poor devil whose 
fate binds him to the shop. But gentility is as effi- 
cacious and descrving in rags as in tinseled vestments 
Motability is incident to all, and, though every 
change, gentlemanly rectitude should be to us, what 
the haven of saftey is to the calm eye of the pilot who 
buffets the stormy billows. Despise no one, nor 
worship any: for the one/you scoff to day, may have 
you in his power to-morrow; and your frail idol may 
fall,—and ery to you for assistance. So you may be 
eushed by the one, and incur ingratitude by the~ 
other. The high minded Roman was a hero, at th 
head of his army: but when acaptive, was degraded 
toa slave, and bore the ignominvus taunts of his 
masters. Did his misfortunes taint his soul, or im- 
pair his mind? No: when_he was again free, he was 
the same noble hero. Therefore: esteem the unfor- 
tunate, if they retain their gentility; and even re- 
spect the poor apprentice boy inthe street, for he may 
some day be President. ‘i 





THE SEA. 
BY LUCY SEYMOUR, 


Original. 


* And there was no more sea.’’— Revelations, 


The restless, wandering, wasting sea, 
No silence midst its journeying knows, 
Unchanging, rushing, foaining, free, 
Through years untold, untired it flows. 


Unfettered, boundless, wild and deep, 
Fit emblem of this chequer’d life, 

A sea whose waters never sleep, 
But to renew their fearful strife. 


I watch thy feathery billows break, 
Against the lonely sandy shore, 

Until my very heartstrings ache, 
From listening to thy ceaseless roar, 


And yet within} thy sparry caves, 
[s many 4 rainbow gem conceai’d, 

Rich treasures which thy glittering waves, 
Ne’er to the eye of man reveal’d. 








And pearly palaces there rise, 
By coral rocks begirt around, 

And precious stones of countless dyes, 
Could we thy jewelled pavements sound, 


And thus with human life it is, 
Amidst its world of heart and mind, 

There lie a thousand mysteries, 
Bright, beautiful, yet undefin’d. 


Sunshine and storm the surface sweep, 
And here and there a gleam we sec, 

Which tells of treasures rich and deep, 
Undream’d of in philosophy. 


But when we would the depths explore, 
To brighten learning’s diadem, 

Passion and prejudice sweep o’er, 
The search, and wrest each radiant gem. 


Ah! this is sad!—and yet a day, 
In the far future hastens on 
When error shall no longer sway, 
And pride and ignorance be gone. 


Then shall the heavens and earth be new, 
And the dark lingering curse repeal’d, 
A world all heavenly meet the view, 
And learning’s founts be all nnseal’d. 


And in those realms of light and rest, 
Of rapturous bliss, and goodness pure, 

We shall not mark thy troubled breast, 
Oh sea! nor hear thy murmuring roar. 


Emblem of strife! could fitter worda, 
Have pictured forth that tranquil shore, 

Than those thag brief, sweet text affords, 
In heaven there shali be sea no more?— 





ORIGINAL. 


We should never relinquish the friendships formed 
in early years, and continued in all sincerity and 
confidence up to maturity. Rarely are true and last- 
ing friendships formed in middle life. Man learns 
caution and reserve as he grows older, and fears to 
open the issues of his heart to a stranger, lest he be 
betrayed. But it is not so with those we have ree 
posed in and learned to trust fram youth up,—and 
for happiness it is almost necessary to have at least 
one friend to whom at times we can unbosom the 
many thoughts that crowd upon us. It is salutary 
too, tocherish the friendships of our early years,— 
How many sources of pure delight, and how many 
pages of instruction do the reminiscences of ald 
friends open to the heart! 


“In the sweat of thy face shall thoy eat bread.”? 

Many look upon this as a part of the curse inher- 
ited by the disobedience of our first parents. Bat it 
is far otherwise, it is the mitigation of that curse.— 
Without the mental relaxation affurded by labor with 
the hands, the mind would often grow weary in- 
cessant activity, and turn inward upon inseli, 


The man who boasts of his mental energy and 
moral powers, will be found weak and imbecile 
when the time comes for energetic action. He who 
ccomplishes great things never glorics in anticipa- 


tion. 
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YANASA. 
A TALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. 


BY WM, H. CARPENTER. 


Original. 


CHAPTER 1. 


In the month of June, and in the year of our Lord 
16—, a young Indian might have been seen cau- 
tiously threading the dense forest, which at that pe- 
riod lay between the Potomac river and the head 
waters of the Chesapeake. He was a fine specimen 
of the aborigines previous to their corruption by the 
traders; tall, spare, athletic, and of that sinewy build 
which renders its possessor in a great measure su-- 
perior to fatigue and privation, and enables him to 
perform feats of hardihood, which the limited powers 
of feebler men would shrink from attempting. He 
was accoutred after the fashion of a hunter, though 
perhaps with somewhat lighter habiliments than is 
usually the custom for hunters to assume, and there 
was something in the manner of arraying himself, 
which would have led an acute observer to suspect 
that the pastime of hunting had been adopted mere- 
ly as a cover to enable him to perform with less sus- 
picion some enterprize of a sterner, deeper charac- 
ter. His dress was loosely arrayed, as if to allow 
his lithe limbs free play in the event of chase or pur- 
suit; his deer skin moccasins, were fastened with 
the most studied care, and had been divested of the | 
tinkling ornaments with which the fringe was gen- 
erally loaded, and, although, the small hand mirror 





slung across his shoulder, and the total absence of 
war paint, seemed to contradict for an instant his 
martial array; yet, the very carefulness with which | 
he had secured the glittering ornament from injury, 
roved, conclusively, that the possessor regarded it ond 
the present occasion, less for its usefulness than as a 
means of lulling suspiciun. In the bend of his arm 
rested a rifle, a weapon with which few warriors 
were conversant at the period to which we refer, and, 
even the young hunter seemed no! fully satisfied of 
its efficacy if we might judge from his well tried bow 
being fastened in such a manner across his shoulder, 
as enabled it to be instantly detached and called into 
service, should occasion render it necessary. 

With silent celerity he continued onward, care- 
fully avoiding the more open parts of the forest, and 
obviously endeavoring to secure his retreat in the 
event of surprisal, by skirting the thickets and large 
streams, as they opened upon him in his progress. 

Mile after mile were thus passed, and yet the 
speed of the traveller abated not.—At length, he suc- 
ceeded in toiling a steep ascent, and here, for the 
first time, he halted and looked down upon the scene 
that lay outstretched before him—and a glorious 
scene it was; at his feet were scattered, in the great- 
est profusion, wild flowers of the most beautiful 
kinds, The rhododendron, the kalmia, the rose, the 


could reach, were masses of forest trees, now dievdp 
off into picturesque groups, revealing here and there 
glimpses of a paradise as sunny as ever was pictur- 
ed in a dream of Elysian fields, and now retiring 
into black darkness so impenetrable to the sight, that 
the imagination might well conjure up visions of 
evil, while thinking of its mysterious recesses. Afar 
off shone the blue waters of the broad Chesapeake, 
and in the remote distance, a dim line of the forest 
connected the view with the horizon. 


It was evident, that the Indian felt the full beauty 
of the scene before him, for as he started from his 
long and admiring gaze, he unconsciously ejaculated, 

“It is most comely.” 


At this moment a heavy tread was heard, and 
the dry underwood and fallen brancbes cracked be- 
neath the footsteps of the new comers, for the listen- 
er, with the unerring sagacity of his race, immedi- 
ately detected they were two in number, and by some 
peculiarity in the mode of walking, that they were 
not of the tribes of the forest. 
flight—his second concealment,—but observing that 
his presence was already known to the new comers, 
he threw a hasty glance at his arms, as if to see if 
all were in proper order, and then drew himself 
preudly up to await the interrogatories of the intru- 
ders, 


His first impulse was 


The individuals who had occasioned these sudden 
movements, in the young hunter, now drew near. The 
first that approached, and who evidently intended 
acting as spokesman, was a man of middle age and 
height—not stout, but compactly formed. His eyes 
were dark, with a certain amount ef broad humor 
lurking in their glances, which was corroborated by 
an almost imperceptible rise in the extremity of the 
nose; his mouth, though rather large in proportion 
to the rest ef his features, was indicative of the 
most determined firmness,—his hands were large, 
and his head was defended by a thick fur cap, from 
beneath which peered his thick dark hair, not un- 
mixed with grey; his stout buff jerkin was girded by 
a broad leather belt, from which depended one of 
those heavy swords,—so mucl: in repute in the wars 
hetween Charles the first and the Puarliament—a 
weapon effective only in the hand of one accustom- 
ed to its use, 
shadow of the wood, his right hand grasped the 


Upon his first emerging from the 
} ging 


small of the butt, while his left slid cautiously to the 
middle of the barrel of a trusty rifle, after the man- 
ner of hunters who are every moment expecting the 
game to start up at their feet, but upon discovering 
the Indian was alone, he relaxed his vigilant atti- 
tude, and slung it carefully into the bend of his 
arm, 


His companion was a noble looking young man 
who had apparently numbered not more than twenty 
three summers. His eyes were dark and sparkling 
—his hair of the same hue, and falling in curls down 
his back, his mouth wag beautifully formed, and his 








columbine, and the scarlet Jily—while far as the eye 
2 


eatures regular and pleasing, although a deep mel- 
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YANASA. 








ancholy scemed to have taken considerably from | 


their gaiety of expression. He was clad in a hunt- | 


| 
ing dress of Lincoln green, leather leggings, and | 
surmounted by a | 


buff leather boots; his head was 


dark cloth cap, bound with silver lace,—add to these || 


the accoutrements incidental to the pursuit, and | 
the reader will be enabled to form a tolerable guess | 
as to his appearance, 


“Fine day, friend!” exclaimed the eldest, as he 
approached, speaking in the mixed dialect common | 
to the Europeans in their intercourse with the vari- | 
ous tribes of the sea board. 

“The day is good,” replied the Indian gravely—_ 
“for hath not Manneyto made it?” 

“Has the young brave of the Potomacs wandered | 
far?” enquired the stranger. 

“The hunter forgets to count when the game is 
before him,” said the young man evasively. 

“The heart of my son is strong since he fears not 
the Chesapeake upon the war path,” continued the | 


The young man started, his eyes flashed fire for an | 
instant, and he involuntarily drew back the cock of 
his rifle as he said. 

“Yanasa is not a woman.” 


slapping his broad palm upon his thigh, as he spoke, 
‘that’s what I call spirit. There’s nothing craven | 
in jhe nature of an Ingen; that young 
knows he is surrounded by his enemies, and yet he 
is as proud as if he was walking among the men of | 
his own tribe.” 


warrior | 


“Could he be induced to accompany us he migh t| 
prove a valuable auxiliary.” 

“T'g be sure—to be sure—I’ll try,”—turning to the 
Indian, who stood, apparently, unconscious of their 
conversation, he sail— 

“The young brave’s rifle is long; will he use it for 
the pale face.” 

There was a mixture of scurn and contempt visi- 
ble in the features of the Indian as he replied. 

“The hunter says to his dog, go! and he gocth— 
come! and he cometh. Is Yanasa a dog, that he 
should follow in the trail of the long knife?” 

“The Potomacs are the brothers of the pale faces, 
said the young man, stepping up and taking the con 
versation from his companion. 


” 


captive. Will you aid us?” 
Yanasa looked steadily in the face of the speaker, 


contracted his features, 


“The fox says tothe bird with many voices, ‘sce, | 


here is food, —but the bird is wise, and keeps on the 
topmost bough. Yanasa will learn wisdom from the 
bird that mocks.” 

“’T is all useless,” said Elmsly, falling back to the 
rear of his companion. “’Tis all useless. Duke Oby, 
let us on.” 


‘| knew 





Dake Oby had pressed nearer to the Indian, while 
the latter was speaking, and shading his eyes with 
his hand, perused intently the face of the young In- 
dtan, and then, as if satisfied with the result of his 
investigation, he broke out into a loud laugh. 

““Well—well—only to think how time changes 
men! why its the young chief himself. I thought I 
him. Now, master Harry, you shall see a 
| specimen of Ingen nature,” lifting his cap, Duke Oby 
trew the attention of Yanasa to a deep scar upon 
his brow and said. 

“Does the chief remember this?” 

In an instant the manner of the Indian changed 


|| from a state of rest to that of most intense interest. 
|A few brief and rapid interrogatories succeeded, 
| and then Yanasa ranged himself alongside Duke Oby 


‘gis - as he did so. 

“Let my father lead—I am ready!” 

“See there! master Harry,” said Duke Oby, laugh- 
ing—“let your book men say what they please about 


leoal ||these poor creatures being ignorant and benighted; 
ranger, Carson: '|now I'll wager my next parcel of truck, that is ship- 


| ped for the colony, agin your blind roan, that there’s 
more real gratitude in the natur’ of an Ingen than 


|in the best man that ever set foot on these shores,— 


|| for why? its part of their larning. 


wn eee } | 
There now, master Marry,” said the stranger, |}, an old man, now, Master Harry, and have pas- 


I am getting to 


sed through all the changes of the colony, which as 
any settler will tell you have been neither few nor 
light, and many’s the time I have flung myself half 
fainished into an Ingen’s wigwam, and been treated 
to the best these salvages had; so you see, till these 


| bloody Chesapeakes shot down my brother, and har- 


ried the colony, and I stood up for the red men, but 


| when I saw my brother scalped and mutilated before 


me, I swore vengeance upon his murderers. And 
to take Isabel,” the old man’s voice faltered, “my 


‘| niece—the darling of my house and heart, as there’s 


a sun in heaven, Harry Elmsly I'll be revenged. 
Come! let us go.” 
CHAPTER II. 
We must now refer our readers to an Indian vil- 
lage, situate on the right bank of a small creek 


‘}about half a mile from the Eastern shore of the 


Patapsco. The ground on which it stood presented 


|an open space for about two hundred yards—in front 
The dwellings of | 
the pale faces on the big river have been burned by | 
the Chesapeakes; we seek a maiden they have made | 


was the deep creek before nentioned—on the left a 
difficult morass; and on the right and rear, was the 
dense furest, the deep undergrowth of which ren- 
dered the entrance almost impracticable, except by a 


'|small but well trodden pathway leading directly to 
and as he referred to the captive maiden a slight spasm | 


the centre of the village, which consisted of a con- 
siderable number of mere cabins, built of bark, sup- 
ported by posts, and coarsely plastered on the outside 
with a yellow clay taken from the banks of the 
creek. 

This was the retreat of the marauding Chesa- 
peakes; and it was evident, from the din and clamor, 








the whooping and yelling; the shouts of the children, 
and the shrill cries of the women, that the warricrs 
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had lately returned from a successful predatory ex-| 
cursion. This indeed became plainly obvious, as the 
eye rested on the noisy groups scattered about the 
open area, listening to and reeounting their various 
adventures, and detailing with animated gestures, 
their own personal exploits;—but it is to one only of 
these groups that our attention is more immediately 
called. In the midst of this small knot, stood a pow- 
erful looking Indian, whose appearance and bearing 
betokened him superior to those around him. But 
there was a fierceness of expression in his dark glit- 
tering eye, and a sardonic smile upon his lip, that 
bespoke the presence of those wild ungovernable 
passions that rule with such impetuous and fearful 
sway the actions of the uneducated. 

“The Potomacs are deer,” said the chieftain, an- 
grily, in answer to one of those with whom he was 
conversing. “The Potomacs are deer—Meetoquah 
saw them—their feet have wings—a Chesapeake 
looks and they are gone—who has counted their 
scalps?—they hang not in the smoke of their wig- 
wams—Mectoquah looked for them, but they were 
not,” 


“But if the long knives cross the big river,” said 
a tall sinewy Indian, “what will Meetoquah du?” 

For a moment the tomahawk of the chief flashed 
in the air—it descended—and the sturdy post against 
which he had previously leaned, was cleft in two by 
the power of the stroke. “Thus,” said Meetoquah, 
“thus will he do to the long knives. 


swered?” 


Is Oneko an- 


A murmur of admiration burst from the circle on 
witnessing the exploit, and as it subsided, the tall 
Indian almost echoed the words of his chief. 


“Oneko is answered.””—Meetoquah continued, “The | 


chief went forth with the mist of the morning, ana 
the wind came over the burnt wigwam, of the long 
knives,—Mectoquah smelt ashes and blood; and it 
did his heart good—If the spirits of his young men 
would be strong, let the wind from the wigwams of 
the long knives pass over them.” 

“Vet are the Jong knives brave,” said a pale In- 
dian, with his arm bound up, 

Meetoquah glared upon the speaker for an in- 
stant, and grasped tightly the handle of his scalping- 
knife,—recovering himself, however, as suddenly, he 
said, with a scornful taunt, 

“Wahsonneh has felt them scratch, and his heart 
is water—Will he work with the women? go! they 
will make room.” 


The whizzing of the tomahawk flung left handed, 
was the only reply of the wounded warrior. It 
grazed the ear of Mcetoquah, and fixed itself firmly 
in one of the supporters of a lodge in the distance. 
The brow of the chief became as black as miduight; 
he sprang upon the youth, and with one hand seized 
him by the throat, while the other grasped a sealp- 
ing-knife, which glittered above his head. 

“Dog!” shrieked the chieftain, “‘you shall die!” 

*“Wahsonneh does not fear; strike! he will not 





Buc Meetoquah did not strike, for he saw from the 
lowering countenances of those around, that Wahson- 
neh was fully justified in theireyes. So flinging the 
wounded warrior from him, he gathered up his man- 
tle and stalked from the circle, hissing in the ear of 
the young man as he passed, 

“Meetoquah never forgets.” 


“Walhsonneh hears;” 


was the seemingly careless 
The next moment he was seen in earnest 
conversation with Neehah, a lovely captive girl lately 
taken from the Potomacs, and report said, the be- 


trothed of Yanasa himself. 


answer. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


On the evening of the same day, in which the 
event previously related occurred, a slight skiff, con- 
taining three individuals, pushed off from the West- 
ern shore of the Patapsco, and dashed rapidly into 
the line of light which the reficction of the moon 
cast upon the water, apparently to screen its progress 
from the eyes of any curious or chance watcher upon 
the opposite shore. ‘The boat was compose of a sin- 
gle skin, stretched apart by a temporary frame work, 
so light that more. than once a startled exclamation 
escaped the lips of the youngest of the party, as the 
frail bark rose and sunk with the swell. 

“Keep yourself quiet master Harry, there is more 
danger from a salvage’s arrow than the chance of 
our upsetting. Look at Yanasa, even while handling 
the paddle, be sits as firm as if hewn out of a rock. 
Ah! youngster, when you have crossed the bay in 
a squall with a weaker boat than this, every instant 
lipping the edge of the white rebellious waters, you 
will learn to feel yourself as secure in a craft of this 
kind, guided by a skilful hand, as in the best boat 
ever fashioned in the colony. Keep her head a trifle 
more to the left, Yanasa—the low bushes will screen 
our landing.” 

The direction of the boat was slightly changed, in 
obedience to Duke Oby’s advice, and in a few min. 
utes it grounded upon tle shelving bank, The party 
then hastily, but quietly sprang ashore, and having 
carefully hidden their slight vessel, stood prepared to 
act as circumstances might best dictate. 

“Look to your arms,” said Oby in a low voice to 
his companion, “for every moment is fraught with 
danger. See! Yanasa is girding himself for the 
struggle.” 

Elmsly fturned towards the young chicf of the 
Potumacs, and his heart beat quicker when he ob- 
served that Yanasa had already put on his war paint, 
and was rapidly adjusting his scalp lock, 

“Cunning and caution,” continued Duke Oby, “are 
the best weapons wherewith to fight these salvages, 
and, 1 take it, we shall have need of both to-night, 
for the red devils are too wary not to have a watch 
set, so keep yourself in shadow, and make good use 
of your eyes, for an Indian arrow makes much mis- 
chief with but little noise. Crouch for your life!— 








shut his eyes,” was the calm reply. 





for your life!—the Potomac hears something.” 
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Throwing their rifles in the best position for im- 
mediate use, they flung themselves upon the ground 
listening intently for several minutes,—at length Ya- 
nasa spoke, 

“Will my father go—the Chesapeakes are in their 
wigwams—but they sleep not yet?” 

“What says Yanasa?” 

“He will go?” 

“So be it,—now master Harry keep a sharp look 
out, and if you see any thing you can’t understand, 
point it out to me; but as you hope for success, do 
not fire till I give the word—lead on my son,” 

The young chie(tain pressed quickly, but stealthily 
forward, jollowed by Dake Oby and El:nsly,—vcca- 
sionally he would stop for a moment, and listen with 
the most profound attention, and then press on as 
rapidly as before, The ground became more broken 
as they proceeded, and once or twice they were com- 
pelled to make a considerable circuit to avoid being 


entangled in the swamp that belted one portion of| 


the village. Gradually, however, they approached 
nearer and nearer the place of their destination; the 
young chief keeping a few yards ahead of his com- 
panions. All at once they were startled by a low 
exclamation of surprise irom Yanasa, and the next 
instant saw him, through the gloom, struggling for 
life and death with a stout Indian, who had sprung 
upon him from behind. Elmsly had advanced his 
rifle quickly to his shoulder, when the strong grasp 
of Duke Oby dragged him to the earth. 

“*Are you mad,” he whispered, “would you bring 
the whole hive on us at once—down! down! I will 
help the Potomac!” 

But Yanasa needed no assistance, for when Duke 
Oby came up, he saw a nerveless corpse resting 
upon the knee of the young chief, who, grasping 
the scalp lock, made a circular incision, and then 
detaching the scalp from the head, hung it yet drip- 
ping with blood to his girdle; then flinging the body 
into the bush, he crept along as silently and coolly 
as if nothing had occurred to disturb his equanimity. 
Suddenly, however, a new thought seemed to have 
struck him, and hastily retracting his steps, he care- 
fully examined the dead Indian, and then, with smyp- 
toms of internal satisfaction, commenced silently 
stripping the body. Duke Oby looked on in much 
wonder for a moment, and then broke out into a low 
chuckling laugh. 

“i see it all—it is good—the chief will go to the 
village—he will play the fox—” 

“Yanasa will play the fox, but he will have a 
woll’s fangs,” was the quiet answer of the Potomac, 
as he carefully attired himself in the dress of the 
Chesapeake, making such a disposition of the baubles 
about his person as rendered the resemblance to him 
he personated almost perfect. 

(To be continued. ) 





‘Whenever you meet with a man fond of argument, 
you will find one profuundly ignorant of the opera- 
dions of the kuman heart. 


A FOLLY CURED. 
BY MISS A. M. F. BUCHANAN, 





Original. 





“What care [T, maidens, thongh his name 
Be all unmeet for song or story?”,—New Song. 


“Ned! brother Ned! just listen here!—*Married at 
, on , Jonas Jenkins Esq., to Miss Helen 

Scott;;—Jonas Jenkins! ha! ha! who would ever 
have dreamed that a girl of Helen Scott’s taste could 
marry a man with a name like that! Jonas Jenkins! 
—WMrs. Jonas Jenkins!—how it sounds!” 

“Well, Clara, ‘what’s in a name?’ ” 

“Shocking!—if there’s anything I do detest as 
much as a vulgar name, it is a hackneyed quota- 
tion'” 











“Humph!—I was going to add, however, that your 
| friend Helen has made what her circle would call an 
‘excellent match. I know Jenkins well. He is a 
| man of fine person, fine abilities, and, yet more, fine 


- 
|| fortune.” 


“And what of all that with such a name?—I 
would not marry an Apollo endowed with a For- 
tunio’s purse if he bere a name like that!’ 

“Ahem!” 

“You need not look so quizzical,” 

“So what?” 

“You knew my notions about names, long ago, 
Edward.” 

“I thought I had cured you of them long ago, 
Clara.” 

“No indeed! I don’t intend to be cured as long as 
I have reason on my side. Such names as Johnson, 
Jackson, Thomson, to say nothing of Smith, Green, 
Brown and Black, which can be so readily traced to 
their sources, are my aversion; they are so very par- 
venu.” 

* Parvenu! what a word for an American girl!— 
I suppose, then, that such as Delmont and Mortimer 
and Montague and Fitz this, and St, that, would suit 
your fancy better?” 

“Nonsense! I am not so silly as to go to trashy 
old novels for names. I would as soon think of se- 
lecting Belinda and Dorinda and Melissa for Chris 
tian names, I like those that bear something con 
sequential in them,—something respectable, —some- 
thing—something—” 

“ Aristocralic,—that’s the word you are ashamed 
to let out;—something like Howard, or Sidney, or 
Herbert would do?—ha! ha! ha!” 

“Exactly!” and Clara Calvert ran out of the room 

to escape her brother’s raillery. 
“We must rid her of this foible,” remarked Ed- 
ward, gravely, to his elder sister Gertrude, who was 
now at home for the first time after leaving it as a 
bride, and who sat smiling at the colloquy. 

Clara re-appeared. 

“J had intended, Clara,” said Edward, “to invite 
wy friend William Benson to visit me this summer, 
vut am now induced to change my mind.” 








“You mean the young man who took half the hon- 
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ors from you at college, and who delivered that or - 
tion so full of every thing sublime and beautiful an 
original, which [ adwired so much, when I read it.’ 

“The very same, but F have concluded that his 
common place name might prevent you from receiv 


ing him as he deserves. Your etymological skill 


named Ben.” 


Clara looked a little confused;—“You know I 


| across her mind. 





1e bad invited his friend to pass a few days in the 
unily. ‘tHe is a very interesting man,” said she, 
nd she fell into a deep study. A ray of hope shot 


Perliips his first name might be 


| 

| - . 4 

| ore agrecable, She questioned Edward accordingly. 
| 


ae 
again! 


“Name 


| “f am-sure I have an excuse for it now; 


returned he, raising his finger. 
| 


replied 


‘ara, alinost seriously. 
| sai Sa > 
| ‘Weil, here is his card.” 


Clara snatched it eagerly; ‘Joun M. Demsonn!’ 





would’nt mind that in your friend, though.” | ‘forgive me, Edward, butp——really,—I can’t help 
“Notwithstanding, I shall not sabmit him to your || —liughing! it is such a very absurd name!—you 
condescension;” returned Edward as he left her. | nust confess that yourself!” 
The next evening Clara and her sister were sit- | Edward and Gertrude both smiled. 
ting together in the parlor;— | Mr. D , for so Clara arranged his name in her 
‘In dusk, ere stars were lit or candles brought;”’ reveries, soon become domesticated among them. 


the latter looking musingly out upon the twilight, 
and the former thoughtlessly twanging her guitar. 
“Til play that old drawl, ‘Days of Absence,’ fot 
you, Ger.” said she; “Il know you're thinking abou 
Henry, a’nt you?” 

As she spoke, Edward ushered a gentleman into 
the room, introducing,—*My sisters, Mrs, Huntley 
and Miss Calvert,—my friend, Mr. Demijohn.” 

Clara sat for a moment as if thunderstruck, and 


then gave a nudge of unmistakable import to Ger- | 


trude, who with her usual lady-like composure had 
commenced addressing the stranger. “I wonder 
what he can look like,” thought she; “his voice at 
all events, does not sound as if it came out of a de- 
mijohn.” It was very melodions, and his reply to 
her sister particularly graceful, yet still she feared 
to speak lest a word might bring her ill-suppressed 
laugh altogether out with it. 

At length the lamps were lighted and Clara ea- 
gerly surveyed the visiter. He was what her young 
lady friends would have pronounced, “decidedly a 
very elegant looking fellow;” a phrase, of course, 
too hackneyed to be taken up by her fastidious lips. 
His features were remarkably handsome, and wore 
an expression which proved the bumps of mirth con- 
spicuous on his well developed forehead by no means 
misplaced, and which could not fail to be attractive 
to a damsel as vivacious as the one engaged in the 
scrutiny. 

The conversation of the visiter was so fascinating 
that Clara’s risibility soon yielded to it, and before 
an hour, she caught herself wishing from the bottom 


of her heart that there shuuld have been cause so|! 


just to give it rise. ‘Poor man! how much he is to 
be pitied!” she said to herself; “with conceptions 
and sensibilities such as he must have to talk as he 
does, how well he must be aware of the ludicrous- 
ness of his name, and how keenly he must feel it!” 
And when he had taken leave for the night, her com- 
‘passion would not allow her to finish the jest she 
had thought necessary to attempt at his expense. 


| Edward, a competent judge in matters of that kind 
| held his talents and attainments in high estimation; 
| Gertrude believed him to be as superior in character 
| as intellect, and Clara herself thought him the most 
He accom- 
/panied her music to her utmost satistaetion, read ex- 
_quisitely, was aa admirable horseman,—in short, he 
|possessed innumerable attractions, and with these 
‘in view,—the consequences may be guessed. 

| Mr. D ’s visit had been lengthened to better 
\than a month, when, one morning after he had been 
‘idly screwing the keys of Clara’s guitar for some 


|polished gentleman she had ever seen. 





minutes whilst she sat working near him, he stopped 


suddenly, and announced his intention of making 
his departure the next day. 

| Clara started and endeavored to raise her eyes to 
his face, but they would not obey her, and then as 
|ineffectually she attempted to speak. 

The gentleman arose, struck the guitar against 
‘the table till the strings vibrated; picked up a sheet 
of music and threw it down again; opened his lips 
|as if there was something to be said, but did not 
succeed in getting it out, and abruptly hurried from 


‘| the room. 
| 


| “Oh! how I wish Gertrude were here!” half sobbed 
| Clara. Gertrude had left the week before. 

Edward entered. “Why Clara, child,” exclaimed 
he, “what’s the matter? Look up here;—why, upon 
my word, your eyes are quite red!—how could you 
have so little taste, as to sit with a gentleman in that 
| trim?—let’s hear what ails you?” 
| “Nothing, brother Edward.” 








“Is that all? Oh then! I need not concern myself 
‘about you;—I have reason to do so about something 
else thougb;—Demijohn iptends leaving us to Mor- 
row;—did he tell you so?—really Clara, you seem as 
inuch agitated at my news as any young lady could 
be who had serious aspirations to become Mrs. John 
M. Demijobu!” 

Clara burst into tears. 

Edward paused a moment,and then went on:— 








The gentleman called again the next morning, 
and Clara was yet more pleased with him by day- 
light than she had been the evening before, and by 


mo means dissatisfied when her brother told her that 


“You don’t usually let my teasing distress you so, 
Clara; I beg pardon. But to our subject. I have not 
"hae him to prolong his stay; I think it best to al- 








low the poor fellow to go whilst he has a little rem- 
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nant of his heart to take with him, which would 
certainly not be the case if he remained much lon- 
ger with you. As it is, I found it necessary to give 
him a hint of your prejudice about names, and left 
him to infer that, of course, his cause would be 
hopeless,—” 

“Oh Edward! now could you!”—interrupted Clara, 
with a sob, “don’t, don’t, I beg, think of my folly 
any more!” 

“J must, and will, Clara, till J know you are cured 
of it.” 

“So I am, indeed,—altogether.” 

“Are you sure?—quite sure?” 

“Dear Edward, for pity’s sake, don’t jest now!” 

“Well, I have no objection to believing you, but 
there are others to be convinced of it besides myself,” 
said her brother, beckoning through a window to 
his guest, who immediately joined thern;—“and first 
of all, Benson, here,—my old friend William Benson; 
—don’t get so pale, Clara,—why,—whiat frightens 
you?-—this name is surely not more terrible than John 
M. Demijonn, is it.—You may debate that point 
between yourselves, however, and in half an hour o 


‘so, I will be in again to hear your conclusion.” 


A week or two after, Gertrude received a letter 
from Edward, of which a passage ran thus: —“And 
lastly, dear Ger., our plot succeeded admirably. 
Benson endured the sobriquet until I was convinced 
that she would gladly have shared it with him, and 
now, though of course she 1s not sorry that he is rid 
of it, as who would be?—-I think the whim is pretty 
fairly eradicated. You and Henry must burry back, 
as soon as possible, to instruct the young folks in the 
duties of married life, for B is urgent to assume 
them, and, in spite of my wiser judgment, has per- 
suaded our little Sis. that, at eighteen, she is quite 
advanced enough in reason and years for their com- 
prehension and fulfilment.” 








se 
ORIGINAL. 


“The firm foot is that which finds firm footing.” 
This, and not the operation of fortuitous circumstan- 
ces, is the reason why some men always stand firm, 
and are never crushed beneath any weight which 
may be laid upon them, the converse of the propo- 
sition is the cause why others ever meet failures in- 
stead of success. “The weak falters although it be 
standing upon a rock,” 





“A writer in Blackwood has the following beautiful 
and striking thought. ‘“The candles of man’s night 
are doubtless burning out, but, like Alfred’s Candle- 
clocks, their decay measures the wearing of the 
night itself; when they sink into the socket, lo! it is 
not dark, but day.” 





We are ever talking of our love for truth, and yet 
daily pass it perseveringly by, and worship at the 
shrine of error. Plain, unpretending truth we sus- 
pect, but are captivated with the glittering preten- 
sions of falsehood. 








VILLAGE ANNALS. 


BY MRS. ANNA H. DORSEY. 


Or igin al. 

The rector of Dayton’s cottage, one of the love- 
liest spots in the village, was a perfect and agreeable 
gentleman, and his daughter the personification of 
an April day. Ever ready to smile with the gay, or 
weep with the affiicted, and minister to their wants, 
she reminded one in her touching beauty of an an- 
gel of mercy. Coming from a city, with my miur 
filled with impressions rather unfavorable to my 
first introduction into the great world of fashion; a 
heart sickened with constant collision with persons 
whose every act was a mancuvre,—whose every 
feeling was sordid,—tired to death of looking at 
drooping ball-room beauties, whose once pretty and 
fresh faces now wore the fade expression of prema- 
ture dissipation,—in fact, sick with cold and ennui, 
I readily accepted the kind invitation of Mr. Han- 
son to spend the summer months at the Parsonage; 
nor is it strange, that, after arriving there, I should 
have thought and dreamed more of his beautiful 
daughter than I ever expect to think or dream of 
woman. Although I had spent a fashionable winter 
in the city and been initiated into many follies, 
which I acted over and over again, until I thought 
myself a fool. This budding affection for Nannie 
[Manson half persuaded me that my common sense 
had not deserted me, and that something good was 
still left in my heart. 

After weighing the matter several weeks, and be- 
coming more attached to her as an acquaintance with 
her good qualities revealed new beauties every day, 
I determined to declare myself, the very first balmy 
moonlit evening we should have. The “i,oon had 
filled her horns” and soft winds were creeping among 
the half opened flowers, when one evening, as we 
stood in silence together, beneath the lattice work of 
vines and leaves which covered the porch, I proposed 
a walk. How should I begin—my heart fluttered— 
my tongue was parched, and she was most perversely 
silent. The plot began to thicken. I grew more 
awkward and coughed; she twirled the strings of her 
bead reticule round and round her dimpled fingers. 
Ministers of grace! I could stand it no longer, and 
such was the eftort I made to speak that my voico 
broke on the air with a sound like a hollow drum. 

“Nannie!” 

“Sir!” 

“Miss Hanson.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Another dead pause; we were near the burying- 
ground which lay around the old village church, 

“Those tombs look very white, Miss Hanson,” 

“Very indeed.” 

“Shall we walk among them and read the inscrip- 


tions?” 
I have laughed fifty times at the idea of a man’s 
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carrying his ladylove among the tombs and graves 
to declare his passion, but, nevertheless, it bore a 
good moral, for love is as mutable and as liable to be 
extinguished as life. So we wandered among the 
graves in silence and thought. Nannie had left my 
arm and was leaning on a tomb, I was busily em- 
ployed in deciphering an old inscription on a frag- 
ment of marble, when low and stifled sobs startled 
me, and looking in the direction from whence they 
proceeded I saw a lady in deep mourning, with a} 
long veil over her face kneeling by the side of a 
splendid urn, beneath whose cold marble seal rested 
some !oved one. 

“Come,” said Nannie, “we must go: now walk | 
stilly, Mark; do not let her see you—there—there— 
we are clear of the long grass now; there’s no dan- 
ger of a noise.” 

“Who is she? who is she, Nannie?” 

“Wait until we get home, I will tell you who she 
is.” 

“Whose graves are those she is weeping over?” 
“Wait until we get home, Mark; then I will tell 
you.” 

‘“‘But why not now, Nannie.” 

“Hush man, do! Ha! mother Eve was nothing to 
you in the way of curiosity.” 

I talked on but not one word would the obstinate 
one speak, until we did get home, and then, after 
seating herself at leisure on the old settee, and mo- 
tioning me to a chair, some half a dozen yards off, 
she said, 

“Now, sir, I will tell you a tale which will make 
you rather sad; but if you open your lips to ask a 
question, or criticise on my way of telling a thing; 
or if you pretend to sentimentalize over my tears, or 
sigh at my sadness, then, sir, 1 am done, and you 
hear nothing more of that lone widow from me.” 

I bowed my head; I was afraid to speak—the 
arbitrary, despotic one!—and thus she commenced: 


THE LONE WIDOW. 
CHAPTER I. 


“Well, Nannie,” said Mary Pembroke, as I en- 
tered her dressing room on-the morning of her mar- 
riage, “come at last! Pretty bridesmaid, truly! every 
thing fixed and arranged before you make your ap- 
pearance!” 

I kissed her and two tears gushed unbidden from 
my eyes and fell on her bosom. 

“Nay, nay, child,” cried the merry one, “drop no 
more tears on the bride. There is an alchymy 
about those tears, Nannie Hanson, which transfuses 
my smiles and laughter to sadness, therefore cease 
weeping and look at me. How do I look? How 
am I dressed?” 

Mary Pembroke was beautiful! Her features 
were not perfectly regular, but there was so much 
heart and soul constantly expressed in her counten- 
ance; there was such a glad beam of joy always 
quivering from the depths of her dark hazel eyes, 








and such a soft glow of damask melting on her cheek 





and deepening in her full rich lips, that no one could 
have looked on her and said with truth, she was not 
exceedingly beautiful; then her broad white forehead, 
over which her chesnut colored hair parted in shin- 
ing braids; her dark and exquisitely pencilled eye- 
brows, beneath which the blue-veined lids fringed 
with their long silken lashes shadowing softly her 
glorious eyes, were in themselves sufficient to have 
claimed for her a pre-eminence over the village 
belles; but it was not this outward beauty that ren- 
dered her so captivating; it was her continual and 
never ceasing joyousness, as glad in its pure mirth as 
a stream laughing in the sunlight, her kind heart 
was rife with every womanly virtue and tender fecl- 
ing that won for her the love and admiration of all. 


Many suitors had wooed her, from among the 
wealthy and fashionable of other states; persons who 
had found their way into our sequestered village, du- 
ring the oppressive heats of summer, but one after 
another they had been rejected until all the country 
side thought she would marry Charles Landon, our 
young curate, who had loved her several years. How 
then were we astonished when Maurice St, Clair 
claimed her, with her free consent from her parents. 
Maurice St. Clair was wealthy, elegant, intellectaal 
and accomplished, yet, from the estimate I had formed 
of his character, vain and selfish, and in my opinion 
a very unfit companion for one like Mary Pembroke, 
who with all her exuberant charms of beauty and 
gladness was not the woman to gratify his boundless 
vanity. Bat he loved her as much as his selfish na- 
ture permitted. He was piqued at the indifference 
she had first shewn towards him, and at once nee 
glected paying her those attentions which he had bes 
stowed on her, merely to pass away the dull summer 
evenings, but she in the innoceuce of her heart, no-+ 
ticed it not as he wished, and when he again, with 
pride a little huinbled, sought her society, her greet« 
ing was as welcome and her smile as bright as ever, 
There was no change, and no blushing gladness be- 
trayed that his re-appearance gave her pleasure 
How a village belle conld so long remain indifferent 
to the attentions of a man of ton; one whose society 
was courted by the most select coteries, was a myse 
tery, and one which Maurice St. Clair was deter 
mined to solve. He did so, and the end of the rid- 
dle was love; love which sought and won the gentle 
girl to bé his bride, and she in the guilelessness of 
her affection, poured out from the deep fountain of 
her heart, its treasured lore of enduring love; like 
the rock when touched by the prophet’s rod, her soul 
sent forth a new spring of joy, and she blessed him 
who taught her this new joy, and blessed herself, in 
having at last found one worthy of it. 


Never did a lovlier bride stand before the old 
ehureh altar in our village, and never did one de- 
part, with more heartfelt blessings, from her home, 
than did Mary Pembroke! Oh woman! how touch- 
ing is thy dependant and trusting love, which casts 
its life time of hope and joys on the frail promises of 
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man; and how do you still cling to him, when those| 
promises fail, with all the abandonment of a wounded | 
spirit, and often sink down to the narrow bourne of | 
the grave, still loving on with the tenderness of a| 
broken heart. How often is the tablet on which 
their affection sets its diamond seal, a worthless | 
blank, and like a rose which glittered in its opening | 
beauty in the morning dews, whose every leaf though | 
scattered ere night shadows to the earth by rude | 
winds, still retains its sweetness; so woman’s heart, 
though broken into fragments, each fragment re- 
main true to its first love. 


tters soon came telling of joys and pleasures, of | 


the devotion of her husband and the admiration she || 


won, and how it pleased her because it made him | 
proud and glad; then rumors from other sources told | 
us how the world spoke of her surpassing beauty, of | 
the splendor of their establishment and the lover-like | 
attentions of her husband. Time rolled on, and 
Mary St. Clair had visited her native village more | 
than once in company with her husband, who seemed | 
to cherish most fondly those scenes rendered sacred | 
by their love. 
bounded pleasure to be among us, and her spirit of | 


At first it seemed to give her un- 


oyousness dilfused its sunlight over us as in days of | 
yore, but a change appeared to come over her during 
the subsequent visits she made us; a restlessness; a | 
seeming wish for something not present; and, al- 


| 
} 


though her quick and delicate sense of politeness || 


prevented it from becoming apparent to indifferent | 
observers, my anxious eyes were not to be deceived | 
and were ever on the watch for the slightest change. 

I was prevailed on by the united entreaties of her- 
self and husband to accompany them home after) 
one of those visits, and while with her 1 was deter- 
mined to discover, if possible, the cause which led 
to my suspicions. The splendor with which she | 
was surrounded and her unbounded commands over | 


the wealth of her husbaad; the caresses of her sweet 


little girl, the admiration of the world might have || 


rendered her as happy as it is possible for an earthly 
being to be, but there were moments when Mrs. St. | 
Clair looked and acted as if she had no friend 1n the 
world, and many were the times when unperceived 
by her, I have watched her when she thought the 
shadows of twilight screened her from observation, 
and seen her lean her forehead on her hand w hile | 


big tears rolled over her cheeks and on her bosom. | 
I looked tn vain for those developments of pride and | 
passion which I once i:magined belonged to St. | 
Clair’s character, he was gentle and in his atien-| 
tions to Mary, delicate and judicous. At times a | 
gloom gathered on his brow, and his subdued voie 
bespoke the sadness of his bosom, Every little art} 
I was mistress of, I used, to cheat them both from | 
their false position, for that something was wrong, I 
had not the slightest doubt, but having failed, with 
an aching and heavy spirit I determined to return 
home, When Mary bid me farewell, she wept bit- 
terly and whispered, 


j 





“Oh Nannie; St. Clair has broken my heart.” 

This revelation was strange and sudden, and the 
more I pondered on it, the more probable it seemed, 
for my early prejudices respecting his character 
came trooping up like so many little demons to tor- 
ment me, and once more I thought of Maurice St. 
Clair with contempt, which ina short time increased 
to something near akin to hatred. 

The morning after my arrival home, the post-boy: 
handed me a letter, the post-mark New York—the 
hand writing Marv St. Clair’s. With a feeling of 
dread I broke the seal and read the following lines. 

“Dear Nannie: I told you my heart was broken— 
|so itis. God forgive him who crushed its gladness. 
Say nothing of my anguish to my parents or friends. 
|I shall come among you all again very svon, and 
| Nannie, I shall come to die. Yours in fear and 
haste; MARY ST. CLAIR.” 





| Oh how bitterly I wept over the wreck of her 
}once blithsome spirit, and despised in wy heart the 
‘wretch who could have cast such a shadow over it. 
_A month perhaps passed by, and I heard nothing fur- 
‘ther from the city. Mary’s parents had received no 
letters, and persons wha came from New York gave 
;such vague and unsatisfactory accounts, that my 
| fears were rather increased than diminished. 

| One evening, it was one of those soft moonlit eve- 
‘nings in June, feeling sad and weary, and thinking 
| of Mary Pembroke, I unconsciously strayed as far 
| as “the spring,” one of our old haunts. Not a sound, 
‘save the melodies of God’s creation, disturbed the 
stillness. ‘The full moon lent her silvery glory to 
the quiet seene, and the bright stars smiled down 
from their thrones in the depths of the blue sky, 
like watchful sentinels, The old spring gushed from 
its moss-covered bed with a sound of joy, and ran 
rippling along through the flowery solitudes among 


| the solemn woods, like a string of gems as it re- 
flected back the moon and stars; the mysterious 
sound of the lonely whip-poor-will, and the twitter- 
ing of some bird whom its vigils disturbed. the 
| waving of leaves and the gentle sound of the long 
grass and flowers as soft winds breathed sweetly 
| through them, diffused over my spirit a soothing and 
holy influence. 


| 


I heard a sigh; a long, sad, sigh, 
which startled me from my delightful reverie, and, 


| looking up, beheld a tall female figure clothed in 


| white, leaning against one of the old oak trees. I 
‘looked again; and again more intently; fear, a su-. 
| pernatural fascination riveted my eyes on the object, 
until she turned her head and, oh my God! there, as 


pale as a sheeted ghost, stood Mary St. Clair. 1 ut- 


'|tered her name in my surprise and ran towards her. 


She fell weeping on my bosom. 

“Oh Nannie,” she cried, “Oh Nannie Hanson, F 
have prayed day after day that this hour might be 
put away from me, but now in the svlitude and si. 
lence of night, the moon and stars in their brightness 
seem to mock my proud spirit, and what sounds to 
your ears like music in the winds, is to my heart 
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I have tried, Nan- 


nie, I have striven to keep a seal on the pent up an- 


like the gibbering of evil ones. 


guish of my heart, but God help me! I think some- 
times I must go mad.” 

“Dear Mary,” said I, wishing to change the sub- 
ject unto another time, for she was visibly and fear- 
fully excited, “Dear Mary! when did you come! 


and how long have you been in the village?” 


CHAPTER II. 


“TI came this evening in the stage coach, and he, 
my tormentor, came with me; but, Nannie Hanson, 
my hour has come, I tell you, and you must hear 
me,”’—and then she threw back the long heavy curls 
from her pallid forehead, and, looking towards the 
sky, exclaimed, in a choking voice, 
heart has 


‘None but God knows haw this poor 


been lacerated and stricken. Maurice St. —lair— 
aye Nannie—you need not be incredulous— Maurice 
St. Clair has accused me of guilt and faithlessness, 
—he has torn my child from my arms, and worse 


than all, cheats the world into the belief that I am 


too delicate to nurse her; but to me he whispers, a| 


Child! — 
her voice sunk down to asad moan. 
Oh, if this 


bosom could pillow her precious head once more,— 


guilly mother cannot love her child. 
child!” and 


“‘My bright eved one! my darling babe! 


if these arms could enclose around her again, would 


I not be blessed!—but they will teach her to despise | 


and hate 
My child! My 


innocent, darling one;—but hush! he is coming, and 


which earthly anguish has broken. 


I must smile.” 


Sure enough, there stood her husbaud, who had 
approached us so softly that we heard him not, 
though I suppose, from her exclamation, she had 
secn him. 
commanded, and a sickly smile played on her lips, a 


With a mighty effort her feelings were 


smile so full of saduess and misery that it reminded 


me of a marble tomb with moonlight sleeping on 


the inscriptions of death. 


b ] 


said he tenderly, ‘tle dews are too heavy 


Mary,’ 


for you, love,—Come let us return, dearest! your pa- | 


rents are uneasy about you,” 


’ 


A low timid, “yes” was all she uttered, as she 


placed her thin, white hand on his arm. As for me, 
I returned his salutation with the utmost coldness 
and contempt. I felt as if I could have crushed him, 
with his soft treacherous ways, into the earth. ‘They 
accompanied me as far as my father’s, where, after 
promising to breakfast with her the next morning, I 
bade them a sad good night. Great heaven! had I 
been conversing with Mary Pembroke; she, who 
Was 
the pale, broken-hearted creature who had been tell- 


had been the life and beauty of our village. 


ing me her woes—Mary Pembroke? 

I arrived at Mrs. Pembroke’s just in time for 
breakfast, and never had I expected to see such a 
gloomy, heart-broken company, gathered around her 


\}once cheerful table. Mary was pale, and her eyes 
looked heavier, and a darker circle had gathered 
| around them than on the preceding evening. I kisse 


ed her, and inquired if she was more indisposed. 


“Oh yes, I, Zam well,” and glancing quickly at 
'her husband said—‘Nannie, my child, is, is’—a 
a convulsive motion of her lips, as the word—tdead” 
|] escaped, told her woe, 
{| . , 
| For days she tay as if the slumber of death's 
1 
if 


] shadow brooded over her, answering our questions, 
||} mechanically, and looking on every one who apy 
| proached her without the least emotion. Maurice St, 
|Clair never left her bedside, and watched over her 
day and night, until his cheak began to grow wan 
and pale and his eyes heavy with his constant vigils. 
[ almost forgave him, when I saw the anxious love 
apparent in his every action, and could have fancied 
the conversation at the “old spring” a dream, so kind 
had he been. No questions had been asked by me 
of her parents, no confidence proffered by them, and 
_all I could do, was to wonder silently, and breathe 
my prayers in her behalf, hourly, by her pillow of 
suffering. 

One evening we were sitting around her almost 
lifeless form—her mother, St. Clair and myself, con- 


versing in low whispers as to her probable recovery, 
when she called in her own clear, sweet voice for 


iher husband. He almost shrieked in his surprise, 


and falling on his knees by her side; clasped both 
hands in his own and sobbed like a child. 


her mother. Oh God! crush the heart}! 


“Now,” said she, “my iron-bound dream is over. 
My husband, bless you! mother, Nannie, bless, bless 
This is the reom in which I was born— 


here I shail die.” 


tT o Vi? 
you all! 


| “Do not talk, dearest,” said St, Clair, “rest; coms 
| pose yourself to sleep, and when you awake, you 
will feel better and stronger.” 

“No, my husband, and you loved ones here around 
ime,” she answered, “when I unbosom myself then 
Mother! father! Nannief You all 
know my child is dead”—here she paused and we 


{ will sleep. 


leould hear the beating of her heart,—“yes, she is 
'dead, and the last thing I recollect before this fearful 
shadow came over me, was her pale placid face wrap 
_ped ia her shroud, aad her little limbs straightened 
Several days prior to her death 
she seemed to droop, her heavenly eyes grew dim 
‘and heavy, and a burning in her darling head alarmed 
Me pronounced her in 
|a day or two to be ont of danger, and I, alas! willing, 


in a narrow colin. 


ime, I sent for a physician. 


‘too willing, in my thirst for admiration and pleasure, 
‘to trust her to the care of a nurse, scarcely saw 
iher until the evening of which I am about to speak, 
I had been preparing all day to attend a brilliant 
‘party at night., and anticipated the most complete 
‘triumph over a Mrs. Carlton, who was a rival beauty, 
/Ah Nannie! the great world with its lures changed 
|the innocent and kind-hearted Mary Pembroke into 


||a fashionable, heartless thing.” Here she paused 


j 


}and wet her lips with a glass of water and wiped 
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the tears from her husband’s eyes. “I was standing,” || 


she “continued, “before my large Florence mirror, | 
surrounded by lights, and arraying the last pearl in 
my hair, when Maurice entered the room and hastily 
exclaimed. ‘Mary, will you leave the child to-night 
—she appears to be quite ill.” I was alarmed and 
ran into the nursery, but, sceing the little one sleep- 
ing in the nurse’s arms very quietly, returned to my 
dressing room after imprinting a kiss on her sweet 
lips. Oh mother, her lips were then cold and 
clammy! A glance at my splendid dress and beau- 
tiful appearance deccived me, and I stepped into my 
carriage fully intent on the sensation my appearance 
would cause. My husband accompanied me, but 
after being in the room a few moments I missed him. 
I danced, and sang, and laughed, and jested. My 
triumph was admitted, and 1 saw with joy my mor- 
tified rival depart. In the midst of my vain mirth, 
I felt some one touch my arm, it was St. Clair, his 
face pallid—his countenance haggard and wild.” 
Again she paused and pressed her hands over her 
heart,—her parents, husband and myself were weep. 
ing silently. We kissed her, and once more besought 
her to rest. “No,” she replied firmly, “no, dear ones! 
permit me to relieve my bosom. ‘Come Mary,’ he 
whispered, ‘your child is dying, come’—Oh my God! 
can the agony of that second of time he told or 
written? never! I rushed from the festive scene, 
sprang into my carriage, and in a short time was by 
my child, she had breathed her last, and there was I 
in my rosses and gems and satin; I, the guilty, 
wretched mother, cursing the hour that gave me 
birth. What a parody on human nature it was. I 
recollect nothing more until this evening when I 
awoke and found myself here. Now Maurice 1 will 
rest. Leave me friends that I may pray for peace.” 
I was shocked, yet relieved. The tale she had told 
me at the “spring” was the fabrication of a disor- 
dered mind. Ever sinee that dreadful evening, her 
husband told me, she had been almost in a state of 
idiotey at times. He had forborne mentioning her 
aberation of mind to her parents, in hopes that she 
would recover without their ever knowing it. The 
next evening we were again by Mary St. Clair’s side. 
A change had passed over her. She was placid and 
calm, and in reply to my salutation answered, . 


“Sorrow touched by thee grows bright 
With more than rapture’s ray, 

And darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day.” 


She gradually recovered, bat she never laughed 
merrily again; I don’t know that I ever saw a smile 
of gladness on her lips. A subdued and resigned 
sadness was expressed in her whole demeanor, and 
had it not been for her marble-hued cheeks and 
misery-marked forehead, no one could have seen the 
abiding sorrow at her heart. She followed witha 
firm step and tearless eye two young babes to their 
little graves, and saw the mould passed over her hus- 
band’s breast and yet there was nochange. Her heart 
was seared, and after she took up her abode among us, 


York. She seldom admitted any one except her pa- 
rents, and sometimes refused them. When she walked 


| out in ber deep mourning dress, many an eye was re- 


spectfully withdrawn, and a tear brushed from it, for 
‘we all knew that she was wending her way to the old 
'church-yard, where beneath the large willow tree 
stands the tomb of her husband and children. 
Baltimore, 1838, 
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Original. 
Oh the green Janes of old England, 
Most pleasant walks are they! 
When the wild bird’s song of music comes 
From every bendiug spray, 
And sunshine, wrestling with the leaves, 
Makes beautiful the way. 


And thither eome the damsels, 
With laughter-loving eye, 

To pluck the odorous violet 
From the shelter where it lies, 

Or watelh the bird, whose joy-notes flood 
With melody the skies. 


And thither come the young men, 
With curling lip of glee; 

And then the blushing damsels stoop 
For flowers they cannot see, 

Although they bloom about their feet 
As plain as plain can be. 


And gentle words are speken 
In low and loving tone, 

But what those whispered thoughts imply 
In sooth is seldom known, 

For she whose ear liath drank them in 
Retains them as her own. 


And all the modest twilight 
They pass in converse sweet, 
Nor heed the lengthening shadows, 
That lie beneath their feet, 
Until the gloom of evening 
Compels them to retreat. 


Glad hearts have they who wander 
Along the shady lane, 

And kind ones too, as ever felt 
Another’s joy or pain, 

Would that tlie hours so purely spent 
Might ever thus remain! 


Oh happy time of joyanee 
When all around is bright, 

And e’en the future like a star 
Hath beauty in its light;— 

Alas! that envious clouds should come 
To dim so fair a sight. 


When winter hath its hoar frost, 
The summer birds take wing; ; 
Months pass, and then the green leaves come 
And birds return to sing— 
But hearts the wintry world hath chilled, 





I saw as little of her as when she resided in New 





Have no returning spring. 
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ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HIS’ ‘ORY. || 


Original. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In the events of life, which make up the taatter | 


of history, there occur many scenes and circumstan- 

ces, to the historian of but little importance; and in 
his record of incidents which give character to the 
portion of country he intends to exhibit, it is impos- 


sible for him to detail with any degree of accuracy, || 


more than a limited number of the multitudinous 


actions and transactions of mankind, which, in the 
performance of his work he is obliged to notice. 
History ,—every history,—therefore, in thousands of); 
instances, consists in the bare mention of facts and 
their bearings upon the general character, 
entering into any minute rehearsal of the private af- 


fairs of individuals, or of the community. 


without 


As regards American history, however much it}) 


may have been neglected, and with what contempt 
soever, men may be pleased to consider it, though it 
may not boast of the stupendous wrecks of antiquity || 
and interest by its relation of mysterious events, it 
nevertheless contains the stirring incident character- 
istic of the actions of men, and is dignified in its 
traduction of the rise and improvement of the hu- 
man mind. 

In every history, there is more or less of what 
may be styled, thie romantic; and much of this may 
be found in events recorded of the land of Colum- 
bus. Intruth, there is an air of romance thrown 
around the first movements of its discoverer; for it 
was after he had sought the patronage of kings in 


vain, and was wearied with his efforts to obtain as- | 


sistance in several governments, that a woman be- 
came the patron of his enterprize, and afforded him | 
in the pursuit of his designs. Isabella, 
of course, in 


facilities 
though the wife of Ferdinand, and, 
some degree subservient to his will, as all wives 
should be to the will of their husbands, yet she was 


obliged to act independent in the matter, and when | 
the aplication to her husband failed, she determined | 


to aid Columbus, under the favor of the crown of 
Castile, distinct and separate from that of Arragon, 
which properly belonged to her honsehold. The in- 
dependence of the queen, is further shown by the re- 
servation she made in her agreement, that all the 
profits and advantages arising from the expedition, 
should belong to her subjects of Castile. 

And, furthermore, the first city founded in the new 
world, was named after the noble-minded woman 


whose exertions had contributed so much towards }} 


its establishment. With his own hand, Columbus 
traced the outline of the city, and very justly and 
properly called it Isabella. 

It is the design of the author, to make the romance 
of American history the subject of his careful consi- 
deration, and in the pursuit of that design he asks 
permission to place in the hands of his readers the || 
following chapters:— 





CHAPTER I. 
i LOVES OF THE CAZIQUES, 


ar 
ma 


l 


| teal 


i 

One, who has written much concerning the dis 
| covery and subsequent adventures of Columbus, has 
indulged in this sweeping remark in reference to the 
|, Matives of the islands which first came under his 
“The Americans,’ “are to an 
amazing degree, strangers to the force of (love) this 
first 


notice: says he, 


instinct of nature. In every part of the New 
World, the natives treat their women with coldness 
land indifference.” 

| In reference to the general character of the na» 
lives in question, the remark of the historian may 
But such a wayward 


animal is man, that his history, in all places and un- 


‘be, and no doubt is correct. 
der all varicties of circumstances, presents peculiari 
| ties of character. In no particular, has a general 
representation been made 
‘ners, or of his disposition, but he has opposed it by 
Seldom been the case- with 
}more success, than among the American natives, 
‘discovered by the matchless Italian: and cold and 
in the mass, they may have been, 
many instances, given evidence of 
powerful feeling and strength of attachment, which 
|would have done honor to the heart and habits of 
opean. 


, cither of his habits, man- 


| exceptions. has this 


| indiffe rent, as 
| . 
i'they have, in 


‘the most refined Eu 
| The island, which by Columbus was called His. 
'paniola, exposed to the penetrating gaze of the ad- 
inany inducements for the location of a 
colony, after a second and third return to 
| Europe, he succeeded in peopling with thousands of 
(his countrymen. ‘These, in the pursuit of their for 

tunes, mingled with the natives, and in their inter. 
|| course formed fricndships and attachments, which 
cated with tenderness and warmth of 


| veaturer 
which, 





| were recipro 
feeling. 

in | Jn a memorable occasion, before thousands of the 
llassembled Americans, Columbus drew up his men in 
| files, in order to display the skill of the European na- 
The dexterity of the Spaniards with the 
sword, the spear and cross-bow, excited the admira 
tion of the Americans, and they became frantic with 
|, astonishment when the thunder of¢heir fre-arms, 
the ceremony, echoed fearfully 


The Caziques or sovereigns o 


tions in war. 


‘which wound up 
through the forest. 
| the different districts into which the island was di- 
| vided, expressed their gratification by presents of 
| value, mostly of gold, and by the strongest demon 
| strations of friendship. ‘The common people, seemed 
jas though they could not give too much attention 
‘to their new guests, and followed them about from 
| place to place, supplying their wants and rendering 
‘them every hospitable service. 
| It was at this American tournament, that Cahalla, 
‘the Cazique of Hizucy, first saw Anacoana, a female 
Cazique of extraordinary beauty and accomplish 
‘nents. She reigned over the province of Xaragua, 
one of the most fertile and valuable districts upon 
\|the island. Cuhalla had heard a great deal about 
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fair Cazique, and he had long desired the opportanity | prepare for the solemnization of the rite of mar- 
of an interview. On several oceasions, when he} 
had determined on a visit to her, and had made pre- || before he had inquired what the prospect of his suc- 


parations to execute his design, the intervention of || cess might be, and even before he had exchanged a 


°r — we 3 | mS > 
the beautiful person, and agreeable manners of the | ad ith the prospeet of success, he began immediately 
ito 
i} 
| 


riege with the Cazique after the Spanish form, and 


some matters of a local nature prevented its aceom- | word or a look with his intended bride, he engaged 
plishment, and it was reserved for the period above | the priest and prepared the place where the cere- 
named, to favor him with the sight of the object of || mony should be performed. His arrangements be- 
his ardent hopes. Report had told but half her || ing completed, Mavilla set out with his suite for the 
charms, and from what he had heard, he had formed || province of Xaragua. 

an imperfect idea of her personal attractions. Un- Cahalla had enjoyed the socicty of his beloved 
prepared for the sight of so fair a creature, his bo- |} Anacoana but five days, when the Spanish rival with 
som became agitated with feclings of indescribable his companions arrived, and with an air of confi- 
dence announced the object of his visit. The un- 


emotion, when he beheld her, as she was conveyed 
by the place where he stood; she was se ‘ated upon a|/suspecting Caziques, at the moment of his arrival, 





glittering platform borne upon the shoulders of her || were rambling along the “shore of a rivulet, which 
attendants. The flash of her dark eye was like | 
electricity upon his heart, and from that moment he || to wind around the hill upon which the dwelling of 


|had been directed from its natural course, and made 





became a slave to the overpowering passion of love. |} Anacoana was sitwation. ‘The land on each side of 
The Cazique of Higuey was a man above the or- 


dinary size of his countrymen,—his figure was erect | 


the stream, had been elevated and adorned with 
if owering shrubbery and valuable trees; at regular 


intervals there were wide and spacious bowers, and 
in these, the American beauty, had been in the habit 


and commanding, and of him fame had told many b 

gallant tales, which had been rehearsed in the hear- | 

ing of Anacoana, and she had admired his manly of entertaining her visiters, and here in  uninter- 
| 
| 





I , .- 
rupted peace she had spent her years. The impa- 


character without knowing that he ever had given a 
thought to her. || tient Spaniard, afler naming his pleasure to an at- 

At the conclusion of the performance, the Caziques || tendant, and directing her to introduce her mistress 
of the different provinces, who perhaps, had never 
met before, so little did they meddle themselves with || vered the affectionate employment of the lovers, be- 
the business of their neighbors, assembled for the || ‘ore they were aware that any one was approaching 


interchange of civilitics. ‘iheir place ot miceting | }the place of their retirement. In an instant the 


| without delay, followed close at her heels and disco- 





was beneath the shade of a spreading tree, the same | trath flashed upon the senses of Mavilla, and he de- 
. j 
that had sheltered Anacoana during the exercises of ||termined in his own heart, that if his suit should 


} 
i . *“,* 
the Spaniards. The meeting of Cahalla with his |} meet with opposition, that he would revenge to bload 


beautiful enslaver was exceedingly affectionate. She ||any disappointment it might occasion. Assuming a 
blushed in artless confusion at the undisyuised free-|| pleasant address, he advanced, and without giving 
dom of his manners, and was cd: lighted | at the exhi- || any attention to Cahalla exclaimed, in all the volup- 
bition of his respect. He, by his smiles and atten.|}taousness of speech peculiar to his race, 
tion, excited the jealousy of more than one young “Beautiful Cazique, thou ait the fairest flower 
Cazique who stood by and witnessed the affectionate || that ever bloomed upon thig luxurious spot, thine 
glances and little demonstrations of delight made by || eyes are like the flashes of sunbeams, and thy fore- 
the love-smitten pair. head is without a wrinkle, thy lips are like the 
Before the royal council separated, an invitation |} bloom of a Spanish rose, and thou art altogether too 
was given and accepted, for Cahulla to spend a few || fair to blossom and fade in this seclusion. From a 
weeks at Xarfgua. Nothing could have been more | mighty kingdom far beyond the wide waters—a 
agreeable to both parties, than this arrangemgnt, || kingdom covered with beauty, and peopled by maid- 
and with light hearts and high hopes they set out fur lens the fairest upon earth, I have come to lay the 
the most fertile and beautiful province on the island, || rich tribate of my love at thy feet. Beautiful Ca- 
owned by the most lovely woman that had ever | zique, thy love do I ask in return,—smile and I am 
walked upon its flowery surface. happy;—trown and | am miserable, distracted, aud 
There may be a nationality as regards the style of| will do violence upon myself and all that may come 
beauty, but there secms to be a universality in its|!ncar me.” 
effect. American Cuaziques, were not the only ca o-| 
tives made by the eyes of the royal Xaraguaiun,||the face of the intruder upon their happiness, and 
Mavilla, an officer under the Spanish governor Ovon-|! marked the changes, as the different feelings he ex- 
do—one high in favor with his master, became des- || pressed worked within his heart. Anacoana was 
| too much Gontased to reply, and turning her head, 
ii!she covered her face with both her hunds, as if to 
_hide herself from the penetrating gaze of the Span- 


Cahalla beheld her confusion, and advancing 
be made to bend before his superior claim Elated!! Mavilla he replied, 
4 ' 








a. a» : : 
Ihe Caziques gazed in mute astonishment upon 


perately enamoured with her beauty, and asked 
permission froin his superior to woo and wed the | 
dark haired American. Tlis request being granted, 
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“The love of a beautiful Cazique is a secret thing, | 


it may not be told; itis a sacred thing, it may not | 


=) 


be forced; it is a gilt, it may not be purchased; it| 


must be won, and good deeds and manly actions || 
may win it. Spaniard, you have brought the bloo d} 
to the cheek of innocence, and you must wait ui ntil | 
it retires, before she can speak.” | 
“It has retired,” said Anacoana, who had recover- | 
“it has retired, and I will! 


speak with the stranger. 


ed from her confasion, 
The love that is given 
away, is worth nothing, that which is given hastily | 
may be wept over, and I must have time to consider 
upon the words he has spoken.” 


The ardor of Mavilla, was somewhat cooled by | 
the manner in which his appeal was received, and | 
when Anacoana expressed her desire that they should | 
all return to her dwelling, he consented and pre- 
pared to follow her, with lips compressed and regard-|| 
ing her with a suspicious gaze. 


Scarcely had the company seated themselves than || 


Mavilla, yet anxious in regard to the result of his| 
errand, and too impaticnt to wait, asked, in a more 





business tone than he had used in his former ad 
dress,—"““And how long does a woman require to| 
give an answer, when her love is involved in the 
question?” 





“Just three weeks, Spaniard,” answered Anacvoana. | 
“Just three weeks!’ exclaimed Mavilla. 

“Just three weeks,” repeated Cahalla, “just three, 
good, very good.” 

“Why three weeks?” inquired Mavilla. 

“Why Spaniard,” 
cans never like to do a thing in haste, for that rea- 
son we are called lazy by your countrymen, but it is} 
not laziness; it is the wish to do right, and if your 
pape would be more patient, they would be more} 
wise.” 

“More wise,” said Cahalla, “that’s good, that’s 
good, charming Cuzique, that’s good!” 

“That's good, you insulting dog!” roared out Ma-| 
villa, springing upon his feet, and shaking his fist| 
sides the nose of his rival. 

“That's good,” repeated 
emphasi 


“And that’s 


Cahalla, cooly, and with | 


better,” muttered Mavilla, as he di-| 


rected a blow which Cahalla dodged, and then sprang | 


upon him like a tiger. The Spantard was worsted 
in the fight, and would hardly have told the tale, had | 
not some of his friends rushed into the 

and released him from the grasp of the 


American. 


apartment, 


Anacoana endeavored in vain to make peace be- 


tween the Spaniard and her friend, but to no purpose; 
the Spaniard swore he would be revenged, and raved | 


like a madman over the insult offered him. His re- 


| 
venge would have been glutted upon the spot but| 
c | 


for the people of Anacoana, who stood in crowds | 
around the place prepared, for any emergency. 


| 
replied Anacoana, “we Anicri- | 
| 
| 


; ; | 
infuriated 
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said, “In three weeks, fair Cazique, you will consent 
}to my proposal.” 


|} , : , 
“In three weeks, Spaniard,” she replied, “1 will 


tell you my decision. 

Mavilla 
parted with his train, leaving one of his most trusty 
men, to watch the movements of the Caziques, and 
give him immediate information, when any thing 
=e d transpire detrimental to his plans, 


I must consult my people.” 
muttered again “three weeks,” and de- 


he intrusion of the Spaniard upon the retired 
hour of the lovers, and the violent manner in which 





Mavilla had demeaned himself, seemed to unite them 
in interest as they had been in feeling, and the re- 
serve which they had manifested before, was now in 
a measure removed, and they spoke of their inten. 
'tions and plans for future action with greater free- 
It was now, that the point was settled, which 
was only mentioned before, that they should be uni- 
|| ted according to the custom of their country in ten 


|dom. 


moons; the settiement of some important matters 


jbet»een Cahalla and two of his. neighbors, who 


were respected and formidable Caziqnes, requiring a 
| postponement vntil that period, 

| “But you will return often to see me,” said Ana- 
| coana to her lover who was about to leave her.— 
“You will return often to see me, ere ten moons are 
over 





“My love, and not my convenience shall be my 


| sovernor,” 


| 
| 
| case Badin 

was his reply, 


“You must be here when the Spaniard comes for 
| hs tis refusal,” said she. 
| ‘“‘Must be here to give his carease to the snakes,” 
| returned Cahalla, indignantly, and with a flourish of 
| his arms. 
| ‘Lhe conversation was distinetly overheard by the 
spy Mavilla had left, end searcely had the Cuzique 
left for his own province, than he politely took his 
leave also, and hastened to communicate the knov,- 
ledge he had received to his master. 

Mavilla learned the true condition of affairs with- 
out the least surprise, and ‘smiled, when told that his 
carcase was to be given to the snakes. He found it 
necessary to his success that he should use some 
preeaution, and refrain from violence until provoked 
twa it, or promptee to use it asa last resort. He 
doubted not, that his pretensions were superior to 








| 


| those of any American, be he a Cazique or what not, 

and he imagined if he could obtain a private inter- 
view with Anacoana, and pour his plaint of love in 
her ears, unheard by any but themselves, that her 
heart would be captivated, and she would readily and 
anxiously consent to his desire. 

In pursuance of the design he had formed, upon 
| the information given by his man, he ventured once 

more to express in person to the young Cazique, the 
purpose of his heart. His disappointment in the 
former attempt‘to win her favor, warned him not to 
| take too many of his friends along, and after some 





Mavilla finding it would be unsafe for him to re- || thou: ght upon the subject he decided that he would 


main longer, prepared for his departure, and when || venture abies 


about to take his leave, he turned to Anacoana and | her domestics, distinguished by no other marks than 


He found Anacoana in the midst of 
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those which nature had given her,—the beauty of 
her face and fine proportion of her figure. 

As though he had forgotten the past, Mavilla ap- 
proached with a smile, and with all the obsequious 
formality of a Spanish swain, he made his respects, 
and was received in the same friendly way, in which 
the Cazique had ever received the visit of a Spaniard. 
He meant that his countenance should prepare the 
way for a handsome speech, and assumed the soft, 
expressive and besceching grace which he vainly sup- 
posed could not fuil to-come off with entire triumph. 

“I come,” said he, “beautiful Cazique, to ask thy 
forgiveness for my intrusion the other day, and ] 
would plead my love in extenuation of my offence. 
Thou art fair, thou art lovely, and thou hast won 
my soul, and how could I be any thing bat impa- 
tient when in thy presence. Say Cazique, am I for- 
given, and may I ask thy friendship.” 

“Friendship,” she replied, “is no secret, I will give 
thee my friendship, and I will forgive thee if thou 
hast offended me.” 

“And Anacoana will love her friend as well as 
forgive him,” exclaimed he, approaching and taking 
her by the hand, 

“Anacoana,” said she playfully, and without with- 
drawing her hand, ‘“‘Anacoana may have fricndship 
for all, but she can have love for but one.” 

“And will she allow that one to be her Spanish 
friend?” asked Mavilla, with a bow that would have 
done honor to the most polite Don of his country.” 

“In three weeks, Spaniard, and I will tell thee.” 

“Tell me now Cazique.” 

“No Spaniard, I cannot.” 

It was to no purpose whatever, that Mavilla en- 
deavored to persuade her to alter her mind and teli 
him at once what he might expect; and when he 
asked her if she loved the tall American ‘he saw 
with her among the flowers, she gave him the saine 
answer.” - 

“In three weeks, Spaaiard.” 

He importuned, but she still clung to her resolve. 
He described the advantages his country had over 
hers, and told her in what splendor he designed she 
should live, and to ail his efforts she made but the 
one reply. 

Mavilla bore his second discomfiture with more 
composure than he did the first, but it was a great 
mortification to his pride that an ignorant American 
woman should refuse the honors he offered; he could 
do no better however than wait the time the Cazique 
had named. To marry her, he had sworn in the 
presence of his companions, and to be defeated was 
neither pleasant nor agreeable. Success at any 
price was | :tter thana final disappointment, and, 
taking from his finger a jewelled ring, which he 
prized very highly, as the memorial of some asso- 
ciation in his own country, he placed it upon hers, 
and took his leave, to endure the tortures of a three 
weeks’ postponement of his bliss, 

The time had scarcely expired, when the Spaniard, 
true to himself, and love, full of hope, and antici- 
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pating the change the presentation of his ring had 
made, flew to the vine-encircled home of the obsti- 
nate American, With a candour peculiar to her peo- 
ple, she told him as soon as he entered her dwelling 
that her love was not for him; that Cahalla had 
gained her esteem, and so long as he lived she could 
give her love to no one else; “and Spaniard,” said 
she as she closed, “I have told thee the secret, wear 
it in thy heart and be the friend of us both.” 

Mavilla raved; the Cazique remonstrated—he swore 
to be revenged,—she smiled at his threats,—he told 
her that Cahalla was a cowardly villian—she frowned 
and hurried from his presence. He now discovered 
that there was double work for him to do, first to 
effect a separation between the lovers, and then to 
insinuate himself into the good graces of Anacoana. 
In order to accomplish the first he sought the 
Cazique, and commenced ina mild manner to argue 
the impropriety of her throwing herself away upon 
a treacherous American, when she could live in all 
the magnificence of a Spanish princess. The treach- 
ery of Cahalla he endeavored to prove, by reference 
to his conduct, on occasions with which he knew 
she was familiar; but all the art he could summon to 
his aid, was insufficient to effect his purpose. She 
continued firm to her position, and immovable as the 
rocks around her habitation. Finding all his efforts 
fruitless, and unwilling to leave her in a rage, for he 
was not yet without hope, he moderated his voice, 
and in a softer tone said that he would claim her 
friendship if he could not obtain her love. 

Having been foiled in his interview with Anacoana, 
Mavilla hastened from her dwelling, and with all pos- 
sible speed, pursued his way to the province of Hi- 
guey, totry what effect his labors would have upon 
Cahalla. He met the Cazique at his door and told 
him that he had come to apologize for his rashness, 
when at Xaragua, and to re-establish the relationship 
that had heretofore existed, and he hoped would 
ever remain between the Spaniards and his coun. 
trymen. 

Cahalla was happy at having the opportunity, 
of expressing his willingness to forgive the in- 
jury he had sustained, and in the utmost frankness, 
acknowledged himself indebted, for the visit of 
one, whom he was desirous of retaining among his 
friends. 

The preliminaries having been settled, Mavilla en- 
tered upon the subject of his embassy; he sounded 
Cahalla, in reference to his love for Anacoana, and 
was neither disappointed nor dismayed, when he 
found, that it equalled and if possible, surpassed her 
own in fervor. As his object was to undermine the 
foundation of the Cazique’s affections, he commenced 
by ridiculing the love of woman and compared it to 
the wind, which was ever changing. 

“Does the sun change,” exclaimed Cahalla. 

“No,” replied Mavilla, “the sun does not change,” 

“Neither will the love of Anacoana change; it is 
as firm, as bright and as lasting as the sun,” said 
Cahalla. 
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It was impossible for the Spaniard to convince | 
Cahalla that the love of Anacoana could be removed 
from him; when told that women were fickle, he re- 
plied that Anacoana was not fickle, and for every 
position which Mavilla assumed; he had a ready and 
familiar argument. 
Higuey, but was obliged to leave the Cazique as 
much the lover of Anacoana as he had found him. 

Moons and months passed away, and the tenth 
moon, which was to have been the witness of the 
marriage vows of the Caziques was rapidly approaci- 
ing. Mavilla had been active during the interval; 
he had essayed, by argument, oath and stratagem, to 
sever the twain which nature had bound; he had 
hired emissaries, used his own servants, and labored 
incessantly himself,—all had failed, and he felt that 
he would be doomed to the mortification of a total 
and entire defeat. The feeling which first animated 
his bosom, and induced him to seek the affections of 
the blooming American had ceased to influence him, | 
and_,it was his wounded pride alone, that urged him 
to the consummation of his will. He wished to| 
triumph, and he resolved to wade through blood to 
effect it. 


Mavilla spent several days at 


One of Mavilla’s comrades, an officer of equal 
rank with himself, who was perfectly acquainted 


with the feelings of his heart and the manceuvres he | 
had been working, for a Spaniard’s love is never | 

. . | 
made a secret, undertook to remonstrate with him 


upon the waste of time and the worry aud vexation 
to which he was subjecting himself, in the pursuit 
of a woman’s regard. “Would you labor so hard,” 
said he, “for the love of a Spanish woman?” 
“Spanish women are not so foolish,” he replied. 
“Any of them would have been won and lost a 
dozen times with half the labor you have ‘given to! 
this American.” 


“But triumph—that’s the point. Whether love in 
Spain be like love in America or not, conquest is as) 
dear to a Spaniard’s soul in the one place as in the | 
other, and I will succeed.” 

“Succeed, how?” 

“By blood if no other way.” 





The interview of the Spaniard’s closed with a/| 
bargain for mutual assistance. 
his friend in the removal of some of his Spanish 
comrades, who were in his way, in return for his | 
efforts in the destruction of Cahalla,—and the op- | 
portunity was not long wanting. | 

A treaty had been entered into between the Spang | 
iards and all the Caziques on the island, by which | 
peace was to have been preserved and the lives and 
property. of both parties rendered more secure. Ma-!' 


Mavilla was to help | 


villa ana his friend murdered in cold blood, the | 
Spaniards who were offensive, and threw their bo- 
dies upon the high road, where they were found; 
and when the governor demanded the murderers, 
the cry was raised that the Cazique of Higuey had 
forced his people to the commission of the horrid 
deed. The Cazique was immediately apprehended 


His accusers, Mavilla 
and his friend, stood up and declared their knows 
ledge of his guilt; men hired for the purpose made 
oath to the fact, and Cahalla was condemned to 


‘and brought before Ovondo. 


| death. His doom was the scaffold. At the hour 
| appointed for the execution, according to the pre- 
|concerted arrangement Anacoana was brought on 
‘the ground; the first intimation she received of Ca- 
|halla’s fate, was the sight of him upon the platform 
and with the rope around his neck. She instantly 
flew to Mavilla and demanded what was to be done 


with the Cazique. 





“Hung to death,” was the answer. 

‘And for what?” 

-“For you, and you may save him. Consent to 
give your love to Mavilla, and he is safe!” 

‘Spaniard, of what use would be his life to me 
without his love?” 

“Yield, and his life shall be spared.” 

‘Never! if he lives, my love is his, if he dies it 
shall be buried in his grave.” 


‘Then he dies,” exclaimed Mavilla, hs he rushed 
from her presence and ran up to the scaffold, upon 
| which he climbed, and seizing Cahalla by the hand 
‘lhe said in a low voice, 


“Wilt thou resign Anacoana?” 

“T will resign her with my Ilfe.” 

“Say you give her up and you are saved.” 

**Will that save me?” 

“The moment you swear to renounce the Cazique, 
you are free.” 

“Then I will not renounce her.” 

‘‘Not even in death?” 


“No.” 

“She has declared that thou art a villain, and not 
only flings thy love to the wind, but rejoices in thy 
fall.” 

“Spaniard it is untrue! I will not give her up.” 

Mavilla drew the cord close about the neck of the 
Cazique, and giving it a sudden pull, he asked— 
“Wilt thou now resign her?” 

‘‘T will not, she is mine in death.” 

“ft is thy last trial—wilt thou now?” giving the 
cord a secend pull. 

“No! no!” 

The cord was tightened, and in a few moments 
the Cazique was dead, Now, thought Mavilla, I will 
console the American and she will love me. I will 
triumph. 

Anacoana sat like one stupified. She saw nothing, 


heard nothing, and seemed to care for nothing. Ma-~ 
villa approached her. 





“Cazique,” said he, “the laws the Spaniards have 
/made, have been broken by Cahalla; he has killed 


‘our countrymen, and for this has he suffered. Ca- 


‘zique, Cahalla was a villain and he has suffered; re- 


‘gard it not, for thou art beautiful and may have 
|many admirers. I would have saved Cahalla but he 
refused. Mourn not for him, but turn thy thoughts 
;|upon the living.” 


} 
} 
} 
} 
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The Cazique stirred neither hand nor foot, nor did | 
she raise her eyes to look upon Mavilla. Again and | 
again he spoke in soothing accents, but she disre-| 
garded his words and remained as motionless as a | 


statue. Wearied with his efforts to arouse her, he 


at length walked away, and Anacoana was carried | 


home to weep over her unfortunate love. 


“It was sweet,” said she, “while it lasted, but the | 
fountain is cut off, and the stream must dry.” 


For months the Spaniard urged his suit and tried | 
every means he could devise to divert the thoughts | 
of Anacoana from the grief that was destroying her. | 


When Cahalla diced, lis revenge seemed to be satis- || 


fied, but her refusal to accede to his wishes revived 


the feeling within him and he sought a second vietim. 


Anacoana governed a powerful province, thousands | 
of brave Americans who were prepared to sacrifice | 
themselves for her security, attended her commands, | 


and the warriors of Xaragua alone could have de-| 


feated the entire Spanish forces. But Anacoana 


loved the Spaniards, she had ever been their friend | 
and the struggle in her bosom when they destroyed | 
her lover was agony insupportable. | 
been revenged, but it was notin her nature, to | 
seek the blood of the strangers. She wept over her | 
misfortune and would have remained at her province 


| 
| 
in peace. Such, however, was not to be her fortune. | 
Spanish hate had marked her asa victiin, and Spanish | 
perfidy was exercised in the accomplishment of the || 


horrid determination. 


Mavilla now turned his hate upen Anacoana, and || 
in the same manner as le had wrought the over- | 
throw of Cahalla, he sought to effect hers, She| 
was accused before the governor and it was dete:-| 
mined by the Spanish authorities that she should || 
suffer. But how was she to be captured? | 


An en- 
gagement with the army she could have raised | 


would have proved disasterous in the extreme, for it) 
| 


was better disciplined and consisted of stouter and | 
braver men than any of all the Caziques on the Is-| 
land could produce. Stratageim, base stratagem, could | 
he the only successful resort. | 

Ovondo resolved to conduct in person the scheme | 
he had formed for the capture of the Cazique. He sent} 
messengers to her province with the announcement 


of a visit, and proposed that he should exhibit on the 
plain before her principal village the manner of a 


Spanish tournament, and thatthe amnasement should | 
conclude with a sumptuous festival. To this friencly | 
proposition she readily consented and the Spaniards 
were invited to the fete and festival. 


Anacoana with three hundred of her principal citi-|| 


zens, advanced to mect the governor, and announced | 
: ; {| 
his welcome with songs and dances in every part of | 


the plain. For several days Ovondo and his follow. | 


ers were treated with the greatest hospitality and the || 
Cazique gave evidence of her satisfaction by direct- 


ing her people to continue their exertions to please | 
their Spanish friends. lthough she was not her| 


self in a proper state of mind to enjoy the festivities || 


|| 


She could have || 


|! either life or liberty. 


| sure. 


'Cahalla. 


a 
| ofthe occasion, yet she was desirous that every maik 
of respect should be shown her visiters, 

On the fourth day, Ovondo arranged his men for 
tournament. Every avenue leading to the village- 
was lined with Spanish soldiers armed as if for bat- 
jtie. The infantry was filed off in different positions, 
while the horsemen were stationed around Anaco- 
ana’s house, The unsuspecting Americans looked, 
on with astonishment and delight, and gave testi- 
mony by their smiling countenances and active 
movements, of the pleasure they enjoyed in the exer- 
cises, but all was suddenly changed to consternation 


and dismay. 
| 


The soldiers upon a signal from the 
governor seized upon the warriors and made prison- 
Ina few 
minutes the province was in the possession of the 
Spaniards. 


ers of them all, together with the Cazique. 


The village was fired, and a number of 

the inhabitants thrown into the flames and con- 
‘sumed, and Anacoana was conducted a prisoner to 
She was tried as Cahalla had been, 
and condemned to the gallows. 


| the settlement. 

Several efforts were made to effect the release of 
| Anacoana; the Caziques of the island united and 
offered a considerable sum as a ransom, but the gov- 


ernor was inexorable; he had resolved that she 
should suffer, and no price could purchase for her 


|| Mavilla imagined that in the hour of her extremity, 


she would comply with his importunities, and that 


ihe would save her and boast of his victory. He 


waited on her while in confinement, and promised 
the restoration of all she had lost, and honors beyond 
her highest hopes, if she would yield her love in 
exchange for his, which he again swore, belonged to 
her alone, and was grieved at her misfortune. 

“Thy love is a pestilence,” said the Cazique, “it 
destroys by day and by night, away with thy de- 
ceitful words.” 


Again repulsed, Mavilla retired to brood over the 


|, succession of disappointments which had fallowed 


his course with the American; stang with remorse, 
for a moment he thought of making restitution, but 
the repeated mortification he had endured, and the 
wrongs which he fancied he had borne goaded him 


_on, and he declared that he would pursue his enter- 


prize to triumph or to death. 

The morning appointed for the execution of the 
Cazique arrived, and she sent a petition to Ovondo, 
that she might be permitted to live until evening and 
at the sunset she would endeavor to die with compo- 
This last request was denied and the lovely 
captive was attended to the scaffold. Mavilla gazed 


upon her and felt as if he would save her, though 


she should slight his offered affection and despise him 
forever. He rushed like one frantic to the platform. 


“Cazique,” he cried, ‘I will save thee yet if thau 


| wilt yield,” 


“Spaniard,” she cooly answered, “I die true to 
I asked for life until evening, I am glad it 


was refused. I will meet my Cazique amid the is- 
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Jands of the sun, where Spanish treachery may 
never reach us; Spaniard, [ am happy.” 

Mavilla was about to reply when the Cazique in 
looking around, surprised at the silence that per- 
vaded the vast assemblage, discovered a dagger 
hanging loose in the belt of her destroyer. “Look,” 
said she, “upon yonder boughs, the sun is tinging 
them with his glory and his beams wait for the soul 
of Anacoana.”’ 

The Spaniard turned his head and in an instant 
the instrument was in his heart; his lifeless body 
rolled from the scaffuld;—a murmur went through 


ihe multitude—the rope was drawn, and the beauti- 


ful American was stiff in death. 





ID 7 or * y - 
UPON ATTEMPTING TO DRAW THE 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
Original. 
A likeness, even though dim and rade 
Tiis hand cannot portray 

Of her whose lovely face I viewed 
But happy yesterday; 

If mutcered spell or magic strain, 

Or all that dreaming poets feign 
Of wizard’s lawless rite, 


Were given at my wish to raise | 
All that was fair of former days } 


With any of the summoned throng 
Comparison would do her wrong. 


To pass betore my sight; | 
| 
' 
' 


There’s nought that can her image mar 
With careful fondness kept; | 
The splendor of that lucid star 
No cloud can intercept; 
No cherished memories there are 
Which shone in absence and despair | 
With unabated gleam, | 
No visions which our fancies frame | 
When earthly charms appear but tame, 
For memories and dream 
Before her presence fade away 
Like feebler fires at break of day. | 
| 


~ My eyes have lingered on her face, 

The beautiful and young, 

While quiet loveliness and grace 
A glory round her flung; 

The changes by expression made 

That every gentle thought betrayed 
New brightness seemed to wake, 

It was the glitter of the sun, 

As dimpling ripples softly run 
Across a crystal lake, 

Where each faint motion gives to sight 

Fresh light succeeding unto light. 


From quick and conscious forms like hers 
Did Grecian sculptors mould 

The faultless shapings worshippers 
Thought types of heaven of old, 

Nor deemed they, as they dazzled, prayed 

To likeness of an earthborn maid, 
The awe that o’er them stole 

Was not religion’s but the power 
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STANZAS.—TO A MUSQUITO. 








Which beauty holds her choicest dower— 
Her empire o’er the soul. 
But I—not from me ean she claim 
A breathless life, a deathless fame, « 


But even had an artist’s care 
A blameless semblance wrought, 
*T were only of the palace where 
Inhabits holy thought; 
He could but seize one playful mood 
A single graceful attitude 
Among a countless crowd, 
There stops his sway and o,er his mind 
(Uhe fruit within a golden rind) 
His reign is disallowed. 
Far different likeness is impressed 
By skilful memory in my breast. RF, 





TO A MUSQUITO. 
BY GILES M’'QUIGGIN, 





Original. 





Begone you starveling—illstarred creature, 
So lank of limb and gaunt of feature, 
You luckless, witless, foolish thing! 

How dare you euter one’s upstairs, 

And get upon his ears to sing? 

And whether lie’s at books or prayers, 
You come with your cternal song, 
Whu—u—u—whut, and who can read 

Or pray with any kind of speed, 

You spider-legged imp!—go long! 


And what care you if church or chamber, 
So quick into it you may clamber, 

You poor misshapen, low bred bug? 

And on the anxious parson’s nose, 

You had as soon begin to tug, 

As other bodies who might doze, 

While you their arteries should pierce, 
As reckless of your bloody work, 

As you might be of Jew, or Turk— 

Tn search of gold and blood as fierce, 


You’ve no regard for friend nor stranger, 
And think yourself as free from danger 
Upon his cheek as on his toe, 

And you’ll be at as hearty meal, 

The moment he may aim a blow, 

As thougli the sufferer could not feel, 
Nor miss the claret you might draw,— 
To budge,—you do not se¢m to choose 
As life nor limb you had to lose, 

Your only thought is of your craw. 


You tap the saint, as well as sinner, 
And good or bad—its for your dinner: 
Their carcasses seem all the same, 
And you are no philosopher 

To cant and quibble o’cr a name,— 
And grumble when a term you hear 
Expressed a little out of rule,— 

In this, the world you imitate, 

You rob both rich and desolate, 

Nor for the wise forsake the fool. 


You’re like a thief; the blaze of morning, 
Is your great dread—your fearful warning, 
You scamper when it doth appear; 

Nor turn to give a last adieu 
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IDA MONTROSE. 

















" . 9 " > " } ! espe; i} . 
Ep bien, wine. Shed bres et gh ages | Mr. Montrose had one other child, the daughter 
And nought but curses has for you; ‘i B ne ° Po 
a former 8 y several years senior 0 
You worse than heartless cannibal of a former wife, and by several years the senior of 


Who bled him, feasted ou his blood; 


| Juliet. Never were sisters more unlike. Ida was 


Aye revelled in the crimson flood, ta pale, thoughtful girl, with raven hair and soft 
And in the wound let poison fall. 'gacy eyes, with a gliding step and subdued, yet ten- 


der smile which seemed to tell a story of blighted 
He wakes, in air he sees you dangling, 
As thongh your legs you were entangling; 
Could he but lay his hands upon 
Your bloated body, not the writ li\them, aithough the elder 
Of habeas corpus newly won 

Could save your shining hide a whit, 
He sees that you can hardly fly 

And watches as you swagger o'er, 
Stuffed like a pudding with his gore, '|the usual sources of enjoyment, nothing more than 
Then rubs the sting you give his eye. a natural scriousness 


hopes and misplaced affection. Yet dissimilar as 
ithey were, an ardent attachment existed between 
had never confided to her 
ister the cause of her secret sorrow, She was un- 
willing to chill the heart of the happy creature, 
hoping that she saw in her own quiet indfference to 
> 


of disposition. But in this 


Ida was mistaken. The knowledge of her unhap- 


To rhyme much more its not for me to 
About your manners friend Musquito. 
I’ve had about as much to do 

With you and yours as I could wish, 
And now I must insist that you 

Will go elsewhere aud seek a dish, 
For past misdoiugs no amends 
Forever will { ask of thee, 

But when you next may visit me 

T hope you'll not invite your friends. 


piness was Juliet’s only sorrow, and often had the 

'| affectionate girl been upon the eve of asking to share 
her confidence, and sooth her distress, but a dread of 
inereasing it had prevented. 


But to return to Arthur, he had been, for some 
'months, visiting at the house, and yet Julict’s rare 
| beauty, her artless and sprightly manners, her evi- 
dent enjoyment of his society had won no confes- 
\|sion of attachment. Petted as she was by all around 
her; and screened from the slightest disappoint- 
ment, he knew not that the perfect swectness of 
| her temper would have remained unchanged in all 
|| circumstances, neither was he aware of the depth 
artes * | aoe fervor with which she was capable of loving. 
|| He looked on her as a brother might upon a playful 
There was joy in the heart of Juliet Montrose, as || younger sister. ‘Towards Ida also his feelings were 
on a bright evening in spring she listened to the || those of a brother—but of a brother mourning the 
manly avowal of love from Arthur Sinclair. There || blighted happiness of a favorite sister and compan- 
was a consciousness of intense happiness, although || ioa, reverencing the loftiness of her intelleet, and 
the tears stuod in her dark eyes, and her'whole frame} loving the romantic tenderness of her character. 
trembled with uncontrollable emotion. Juliet was || Whether his affection for her might have. taken a 
beautiful; her soft hazel eyes and rich brown curls | warmer coloring cannot now be known, for had he 
contrasted admirably with the remarkable fairuess of! been so inclined, there was that in her manner 
her biilliant complexion. She might have served! /whicl h would have warned him of its futility. How 
for the personification of a Hebe, with her bounding || then was it that at last he loved Juliet with an in- 
airiness of step, her exquisitely rounded figure,—her | tensity of which he had not known he was capable? 
musical voice and merry laughter. She was a glad|| He had scen her in the ball-room, the admired of 
creature’ loving all around her, and in her turn, the | jall, with a blush of excitement mantling her 
idol of all,—too unmindfal of ber beauty and eare-|\ cheeks and giving briiliancy to her eyes, and he 
less of its influence, to excite envy in the hearts of |! had been with her at home where she was the life 
her less favored companions,—till her acquainiance |) of the social ciicle,—he had met her at all times, 
with Arthur, she had known but one interruption of |, and she was the same lively, laughing girl as when 
her thoughtless happiness. He was the son of her] he first knew her. She amused him and won his 
father’s friend, and as such was cordially welcomed |} ad: niration for her artlessness and perpetual good 
by the old gentleman, to whom, on arriving from a || humor, but touched not his deeper feelings. 
distant home, he had brought letters. Had you sind At last came the evil which had been so long 
him, my fair reader, you would not have been at all) 
surprised that our lovely Juliet should have becoinalll 
more than ordinarily interested in htm. His noble || 
person and intellectual face, his refined and manly 
deportment, and the elevated tone of his character, 
would have satisfied the most fastidious:—and then 
he possessed in perfection “that charm of all others,” 


which J, for one, could never resist, a voice of won- 





IDA MONTROSE, 
A SKETCH. 








|threatening.—The hectic rose of consumption ap- 
peared upon the face of the beloved elder sister, and 
a hollow cough told the extent of its inroads. And 
now it was that the character of Julict was devel- 
oped in a new light. No promise of anauseiment, no 
temptation of any kind, could induce her to forsake 
the couch of the invalid. Unwearied in her watch- 


ings—always anxious to relieve others—willing to 
derful melody, resembling in its modulations tie || make any and every sacrifice of her own comfort, 


deep rich tones of a flute, indifferent at being for the first time an object of 
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minor importanec, she was the cheerer and com- 


¢urter of them all. Her gay laugh was hushed, her 
sweet voice modulated to the gentlest tones of sym- 
pathy, while her fairy like figure gliding silently 
about the room seemed that of an angel of consola- 
tion. Not 
thur Sinclair. 


the character of the lovely girl. 


an inattentive observer of this was 
Iie saw that he had not appreciated 


thought she was deficient in the trait which was| 


now displayed. She possessed it—it had but waited 


for circumstances to call it.into action. 


now all that was lovely. 

After the most unremitting attention from plysi-| 
cians and friends, the patient seemed to be recover- 
ing; her cough become eomparatively unfrequent, 
and she regained ina measure her usual appearance. | 
Her friends were sanguise—who does not feel so in | 
Again the | 
laughter of Juliet sounded throvgh the heuse, bat| 


some stages of this treacherous disease. 


less frequently than formerly, for there was a new | 





feeling at her heart,—love, deep and lasting, yet 


ecarcely acknowledged tu herself had taken posses-| 
sion of it;—and need we say that Arthur Sinclair} 
was the object? - * ad * | 

The coniession was made, and Julict hastened to! 
confide her happiness and hide her blushes on the | 


It was not unexpected—Ida | 


bosom of her sister. 
had long observed their mutual attachment, and she, 
as well as her parents, approved of it. She bent! 

| 


with a smile to kiss that blushing cheek, and folding | 
her arms tenderly round her, was about to implore a | 
blessing, but ere she had uttered a word, tears,— | 
blinding tears, filled her eyes and fell in large drops | 
upon the shining curls of the beautiful head which | 
rested on her bosom. 
be controlled—sob after sob, in quick succession, | 
At last 
insensibility relieved her for a while irom her trou- 
bles. 

They placed her on the bed—pale and motionless 
as if death had secured his victim. 

But it was not so:—slowly, and with a shudder 
The agony seemed 


| 
Her emotion could no longer | 


racked her frail form almost to dissolution. 


she returned to consciousness. 
to have passed, her smile was resigned as usual and 
her manner composed, 

It was not many days after this that she requested 
to be left alone with Juliet, and on their complying ! 
with her wish, for the first time she spoke of her || 
sorrow. 

“You were no doubt surprised, my dear sister,” 
she began, with a faint sinile, “that the announce- 
ment uf the happiness of one so dear to me, should 
have been so painful in its effect. To you, who have 
ever been to me all that a sister could wish, some 
explanation is due. And I must enter at once upon | 
it lest my strength should fail before the conclusion. || 
When I was your age, Juliet, I had many admirers; 
but so exalted were my ideas of love that they were || 
unsuccessfnl. I looked upon it as an emotion too 
holy to be lightly discussed—as a passion, combining 
the wildest idolatry, the most refined delicacy, the 
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IDA MONTROSE. 


Ar-| 
He had always) 


‘ful, and inclined to seriousness, 


She was| 


‘tionate Ictters, I was miserable. 


‘to break the seal of the letters for which 


/regarded the next. 
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'|most unbounded confidence. Capable of sacrifice of 
fortune, happiness, and even life itself at the shrine 
of the beloved one. Such, I thought, would mine 
be, and until I secured such in return, I abhorred 
the thonght of marriage. I was about nineteen 
'when I become acquainted with Heary Singleton 
and little did any one who knew us both, anticipate 
Never were two persons more different, 


[ should have told you that I was naturally thought- 


ithe result. 


He, on the reverse, 
was all animation and gayety, with a sunny temper 
which it seemed almost impossible te ruffle. For a 
long time we regarded each other with utter indif- 
ference except as far as amusement was in view. 
[Tis personal appearance was remarkably preposses- 
sing. Although not above the middle size, his fig- 
ure was 2 model of symmetry, and the regularity of 
his features was relieved from insipidity, by the ani- 
mated expression of his large black eyes, and darkly 
Ilis was a countenance in which 
But it 
was not his appearance which won my heart, much 


arching brows. 
each thought could be read as if in a book, 
as I always admired it. 

“On one occasion, almost imperceptibly, our cone 
versation led to the subject of love, and then for the 
first time I heard my own sentiments from the lips 
From that day our interest in each 
Ifenry was all devotion to my 
wishes, and J was bappy in the belief that I had at 
last found the love for which I yearned. 
engaged and his attentions were unremitting. 


of another. 
other increased. 


We were 
But 
at length circumstances which it would take too 
long to detail, occurred to separate us. Opposition 
where it was least expected was made ta our union. 
Oh! the agony of that parting! A dark foreboding 
whispered to me, it was forever. But he seothed me 
with promises of frequent letters, and with the posi- 
tive assurance that he would return. He keft me, 
and for weeks, although receiving the most affee- 
Why the presenti- 
But I used to fear 
I had so 
I dreaded that he would grow 


ment haunted me, I know not. 


anxiously waited. 


‘cold, and ell the tenderness which I found in each 
after opening it, did not make me less fearful as 


You may suppose the effect this 
had on my spirits, 1 became silent and reserved— 
my friends saw the change and were distressed. At 
last, Juliet, two weeks passed without a etter, then 
three, and finally four. What was I to think! I was 
sure that he was ill. i pictured him lying in the 
habiliments of the grave, and shuddered as in fancy 
I stopped to kiss his brow, and felt the icy coldness 
of him whom I had last seen warm with life and 
gay with hope, But my fears were groundless, 
You can scarcely imagine the shock which my feel- 
ings experienced when I at last opened ny eyes to 
the truth, His love was declining. Do not blame 
him, my sweet sister,” exclaimed Ida, sceing indig- 
nation pictured on her fuir face, “I could not bear 
it. Do not suspect for 2 moment that I accuse him 
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COLUMBIA FEMALE INSTITUTE. 











of hypocrisy; no, I free him from all such charge | 
I firmly believe that he deceived himself, and really | 
thought that he was capable of enduring ail for her || 
he loved. ‘That he was ardently attached to me | 
while with me,I also believe. But he could not || 
bear the test of absence. For the love I bore him,) 
sister, forbear to reproach him. But my strength) 
is failing—I must be brief. Our correspondence 
ceased—and it was not long before I heard of his 
addresses to another. | 

“It was about a year after, that the state of my || 
health made it necessary for me to travel, and my | 
kind father, sacrificing his own comfort for my ad-|| 
vantage, accompanied me. There was one day in|| 
the sweet month of October, that I felt calmer and | 
more resigned than usual. But suddenly a storm 
arose which made it expedient that we should seck 
for shelter. It was rather an unfrequented road, and 
we almost despaired of finding it. But at length we 
were cheered by the sight of a smail inn, to which 
we hastened tou gain admittance. From the dilapi- 
dated state of the house we concluded that it was 
not often visited, and therefore while seated before 
the fire which had been rudely made for our accom. 
modation, we hailed with pleasure the sound of ap- 
proaching carriage-whecls. They stopped as we ex. 
pected—but who can tel! the revulsion of my feel- 
ings, when in the person who hastily entered, I re. 
cognised him whose image, even at that time was 
indelibly engraven upon iny heart! In his arms he 
hore a fair girl, apparently lifeless, and casting not 
a look upon the occupants of the room, he bore her 
to the old-fashioned sofa which we resigned to him. 
With the tenderest care he loosened the strings of 
her bonnet, and her rich, fair curls, escaping from 
confinement, fell in their luxuriance almost to the 
floor. She was a lovely creature, and apparently 
not more than sixteen. Yet I envied not her charms 
—but when I heard his passionate expressions of 
love, and the tenderness of his voice x8 he besought 
her for his sake tu live—oh then I envied her! 

“At length she recovered, and ruising the long 
lashes froma puir of the loveliest blue eyes I ever 
saw, of that rare violet shade so scldum scen but so 
justly admired, she looked at himvas if with childish 
wonder, to behold him gazing at her so anxiously 


« ‘Fouisa, my life, my love!’ he exclaimed, clasp- | 


ing her to his heart. What transpired after that I 
know not—when next I was conscious pf existence, 
the storm had subsided, and I was supported to the 
earriage by wy father. We were on the bank of a 
river, and it looked golden in the rays of the setting 


sun—the clouds were fast disappearing from the || 


sky, and the trees as green as in spring were glitter- 
ing with the rain-drops. 
storm raged in my heart;—I never asked my father 
if they had spoken—indeed the meeting was never 


Bat oh, a more fearful 


mentioned by either, and I have ucver seen him) 


since that time.—And now, dearest, I think you 
have already fofgiven my strange reception of your 
communication. 1 thought of the calm, sweet atfter- 


/ber from which she waked no more! 





noon in spring, when Henry first breathed his love. 
I remembered the joy with which I listened, little 
dreaming that the happiness he pictured would 


‘never be mine. But my last request is, that should 


you hear of or meet with him, you will not blame 


him. Julict, my story is not an uncommon one, yet 
let it not influence your feclings against Arthur. I 
|have observed his character impartially—you may 


trust without a doubt in his affection for you. And 


(now having talked more than usual, I must seck 
rest in sleep. Assist me to lie down, Juliet, and 
|then leave me. ‘Thank you, dearest—one more kiss 


and then you may hasten to your impatient lover.” 

When Mrs. Montrose who had ever loved Ida as 
her own child, entered to inquire if she had slept, 
she found her indeed sleeping, but her’s was a slum- 
With a placid 
smile upon her lips, and her fair hands crossed on 
that bosom which had throbbed so wildly, the mortal 
frame had resigned the spirit it had enshrined. 
And long after it had been given to its parent earth, 
did Juliet Sinclair weep over memory of the sorrows 
of her step-sister. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 2nd, 1838, 


ELORA, 





COLUMBIA FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


The female institute, the buildings of which are represented 


—s 


}in the plate, is located in Columbia, Tennessee. It has been 
established as a seminary for the education of young ladies, 
under the superintendence of the Right Rev. James H. Oley, 
D. D., who has been chosen visiter, Ex-officic, and Rev, 
Franklin G. Smith, A. M. who has been appointed the Rector. 
The foilowing extract from the prospectus of the Institute will 
afford a correct iden of ifs location and advantages: 


“Maury County, of which the town of Columbia is the seat 
of justice, is distinguished for the natural richness of iis soil, 
the healthiness of its atmosphere, the purity of its water, and 
the high state of cullivation witnessed on every hand. The 
proximity of this region to the Cumberland mountains ensures 
ita healthful air and an exemption from all the autumnal dis- 
eases that so frequenuy afflict the lower sections oi the south- 
west. Inclimate, itis the Italy of America. The country is 
highly improved, and its population dense. The state of society 
is peculiarly interesting, from its decided morality and general 

}refinement. A correet moral principle and a generous munifi- 
cence towards objects of public utility, pervade the commu- 
niiy, and both have embodied themselves in the tastetul and 

}| elegant establishment recentl) Cousecrated to the cuuse of fe. 

male education. 


' 
|} “The Columbia Institute, the buildings of which are just 
completed, is in an ornamental style of the Gothic architecture, 
and is pronounced by competent observers the most beautiful 
| structure in the United States, devoted to similar purposes. It 
| is senied onan elevation overlooking the town. yet perfectly 
| retired from its lurstle, and is surreunded by grounds for exer- 
|| cise aud recreation, which are already finely shaded and sus- 
\| ceptible of the highest degree of embeliishment. In the wte- 
'| rior arrangements of the Institute, the comfort of its inmates 
jj bas been studiously consulted, while every facility suggv=ted 
|| by the experience of other seminaries is afiurded for the exer- 
cise of a constant supervision.» The dorniitories, in particular, 
|| are large and airy halls, to be occupied, both by their tutoresses 
| and their imteresting charge. By night as well as by day, ind 
in their hours of healthful recieation, as well as of study, ihe 


; 


|; those whose office renders them responsible, and whose prin- 
| ciples and acquirements render them competent for the moral 
and intellectual culture of the pupils. 

“he arrangements already made for filling the different de- 
|| partmenis of metruction, solid and ornamental, with teachers 
|| thorongtdy qualified for ihe profession, urspire the hope that 
|| the CotumBia Fema.e INstirure will take and maintain an 

elevaied rank amoung the similar es'ablishments of our coun- 
| try. With Jess than this, ts public spirited founders will not 
' and onght not to be content’? 


| young Jadies will be under the kind yet efficient oversight of 
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JOSEPHA AND THE RECLAIMED 
KNIGHT. 
A LEGEND. 
MRS. LYDIA JANE 


BY PIERSON. 





Original. 





Josepha was a Spanish maid, 

The daughter of a powerful Don; 
And never signor’s eye was staid 

A more enchanting form upon. 


To call her graceful would be wrong, 
She was th’ embodiment of grace; 

And every minstrel’s ardent song, 
Might vainly seek to paint her face. 


Her lips, where dwelt love’s own sweet smile, 
Where liv’d his own soul-conquering tone; 

Her check, that glow’d and blanch’d the while 
With varying beauties all its own.— 


The clustering locks that sought to hide 
With playful curls, in jetty flow, 

The neck whose very bend was pride, 
And the clear lofty qucen-like brow. 


And then tie blue-vein’d, drooping lid, 
With its rich fringe so loathe to rise, 
As if in jealousy it hid 
The lustre of those speaking eyes. 


Within Don Carlos’ sumptuous tow’rs 
Protected by his rough, dark wall, 

She bloom’d amid her sister flow’rs, 
The lovelicst, sweetest, best of all. 


Her ardent mind was deeply fraught 
With all the romance of the age, 

By burning lay of minstrel taught, 
And love, and chivalry’s wild page. 


Yet nineteen summers had matar’d 
Her beauty, and her lovely soul; 

And no gay gallant hed secur’d 
Her gentle heart in love’$ control: 


Her rich, ripe feelings, seem’d to sleep 
Like a young lion, in her breast, 
Waiting the touch of love, to leap 
In fierce, wild beauty, from their rest. 


While many a heart beat high, and lorn, 
And many a proud dark eye ador’d; 

‘None yet had dar’d to tempt ber scorn, 
Or meet Don Carlos’ haughty word. 


And thus she dwelt as free from art 
As the white rose within her bow’rs, 

Her innocent and girlish heart 
O’erflowing for her birds and flow’rs, 


No grief, or passion, e’er could touch 
Her spirit with its frost, or flame; 

And e’en her very faults were such 

As might be call’d by virtue’s name. 


At length a Don of noble race, 

Whose hoast was his ancestral fame, 
Who had not thought worth while to trace 
One noble deed to grace his name. 


| 
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Who wrote his history in wine, 
With many a blot of fouler hue; 
While flattery dar’d not trace one line 
To speak him noble, good, or true, 


Yet was he handsome as the day 
In summer robe of glory drest; 
Though deep dissimulation lay 
In guise of virtue on his breast. 


I said, at length, this hanghty Don, 
Array’d in all his princely state, 

With all his mimic virtues on 
Appear’d before Don Carlos’ gate. 


Right boldly he prefer’d his suit, 

And claimed Josepha as his bride; 
Don Cenlos answer’d “I am mute, 

My daughter must thy claim decide.” 


Josepha’s young and dazzled eye 
Dwelt on his perfect form and mien; 
His gay and sumptuous panoply, 
OF jewel’d garb, and princely train. 


And pride, and admiration join’d 

To help him urge his ardent plea; 
And in her unsuspecting mind 

He seem’d all that a man should be. 


And when one year had pass’d away 

And none could fault his deeds the while, 
Don Carlos nam’d the wedding day, 

And she assented with a smile. 


Then Leon sought his native tow’rs, 
Amid Castilia’s seeuery fair; 

His sumptuous halls and eueenly bow’rs 
For her reception to prepare. 


Josepha lov’d her pleasant home, 
And dearly priz’d her father’s love; 
Her mother?—Yonder stands a tomb, 
And there are blissful realms above, 


That day she stray’d to muse alone 
Upon the ocean’s rocky shore, 
Which echo’d with unceasing moan 
The rolling waves’ eternal roar. 


The fervid smile of summer lay 

On all earth’s gay but fading things, 
And sweetly swell’d the melody, 

From nature’s harps, of downy wings. 


Josepha sigh’d, she knew not why, 
And turn’d to leave the lonely spot, 
When lo! a vision met her eye! 
Such as once seen, is ne’er forgot. 


’T was beauty’s self, in beauty’s dress; 

A simple robe of lustrous white; 
While every wildly curling tress, 

Gave back the sunbeams doubly bright. 


Attracted ay by withering spell 

Josepha mov'd to where she stood, 
Upon a rock, whose beetling swell 
Seem’d trembling o’er the sullen flood. 


The stranger rais’d her deep blue eyes, 
Whose tringes droop’d with many a tear, 

“Father! Accept my thanks,” she cries, 
“The Donaa Josepha is here. 
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“Bright lady! If thy gentle ear 
Cun listen to a tale of grief, 
Sit down awhile beside ine here, 

Thy sympathy can give relief.” 


They sat them down together there, 
Beneath the linden branches green, 
And such another perfect pair 
On sea-girt shore was never seen. 


Josepha in her lofty pride, 
Dark eyed, and tall, and richly drest, 
And that fair meek one, by her side. 
With drooping mien, and simple vest, 


“Donna! My tale is quickly told, 
A piteous tale of love and woe, 
Affliction’s waves with heavy roll 
Have swept my hopes, my spirit low. 


“I am a stranger, from the land 

Of hills and vales: where capp’d with snow 
The tow’ring Alps majestic stand, 

While the glad summer laughs below. 


‘Donna I was a happy child, 
In my own home, in that sweet vale, 
Where rose and lily blossom’d wild 
And the sweet ring dove told her tale. 


**But when my mother went to heaven, 
My father’s heart was stricken through; 

His peace was lost, his joys were riven, 
His home a grief spot in his view. 


“‘He brought me to this sunny shore, 
And he is bent with grief and years, 

Oh thou whom stricken hearts adore, 
Support his age, and-dry his tears!” 


She trembled like an aspen leaf, 
And gasp’d with agonizing pain; 

Till weeping gave her heart relief, 
And she resumed her tale again. 


**We dwell in yonder cottage white, 
' And there to sooth my father’s grief 
Has been my business, my delight, 
To give his bitterness relief. 


‘For, Donna, he moves in a sphere. 
Far, far below his noble birth; 
And strangers to his story here, 
Nor feel his grief nor know his worth. 


**At length to me a suitor came, 
Of noble mein in peasant’s dress; 
And while he urg’d his humble claim, 
My soul returned his tenderness. 


*‘Love in my lonely heart had lain, 
A hidden and untasted well; 

He struck the copious fount, and then 
It gush’d with overwhelming swell. 


““My life, my world, my very soul 
Lay whelm’d in that delicious flood, 

And his dear image fill’d the whole 
With visions of beatitude. 


“‘My father blest our ardent love 


is child was happy, and his heart 
Had sent that only pray’r above, 


And now was ready to depart. 





| 








“Last week my love and | were wed! 

My God! how brief my dream of bliss— 
How like a flash of lightning sped 

The death-doom of my happiness! 


‘Don Leon is the treacherous man 

Who won with guile my trusting heart! 
This morn [ met him with his train, 

I knew him spite ofall his art! 


“Thou know’st him. I have told my tale, 
And this of thee | would require, 

Seek thou our cottage in that vale, 
And comfort my forsaken sire.” 


She sprang toward the cliff, and sigh’d 
‘“‘My rest is ‘neath the billow’s swell!” 

Josepha caught her arm, and cried 
‘‘Who bade thee seek for rest in hell? 


“Mad girl! is this thy filial love? 

Go first and take thy father’s life, 
And leave him not alone to prove 

A death, with keener anguish rife. 


**T love Don Leon, but my life, 

My father’s peace, my hopes of heaven, 
Shall never in wild passion’s strife 

A sacrifice for him be given. 


“‘No! let us seek with humbled heart 
The wise and pitying Power above, 

He will console affliction’s smart, 
And soothe us with a holier love. 


‘‘T will not be Don Leon’s bride; 

And thou, forbear thy purpose dire, 
A happy change may yet betide, 

Go home and bless thy anxious sire, 


The stranger blest the timely check; 
Reason resum’d her steady sway, 

She hung upon Josepha’s neck 
Murmur’d her thanks, and turned away, 


Josepha felt her bosom swell 

’ With many a bitter pang of grief, 

But woman’s pride, with potent spell 
Arose and came to her relief: 


And then her bosom had not known 
The love that overwhelms the soul; 

That clings to one, and one alone 
Defying reason’s high control. 


She laid a wild, but generous plan, 
Then told her father Leon’s guile; 

And while he curs’d the treacherous man, 
She sooth’d him with her placid smile, 


She told him all she meant to do, 
He listened with approving heart, 

And gave his aid to carry through 
The deep device of woman’s art. 


Leon returned in regal pride, 
Josepha met him with a smile; 

But while her tongue forbore to chide, 
Her heart abhor’d his treacherous guile, 


He sought the cot at even tide, 

’T was desolate—his heart grew cold; 
For there in spite of all hig pride 

His best affections were enroll’d 
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Beside the altar Leon stood ‘ 
In dazzling dress, with lofty prow, ; 


While on his cheek the tell tale blood 


He sought through all the vale, in vain, 
That old man, and his daughter bright, 
No information could he gain 











But that they had fled away by kniglit. Betray’d the swelling heart below. { 
: 
Returning from his fruitless search, || Sudden the folding doors swung wide, ; 
‘ His fever’d form he sadly flung, 1] And bridemaids in their white array a 
Beneath the jasmine tresscl’d porch || Led in the veil’d and trembling bride | 
Where Anna’s favorite blossoms hung. As simply habited as they. ; 
| # 
i. ee , 3 
And records of the days gone by With shrinking grace she trod the aisle 4 
From the dark archives of the past, : The queen of love and modesty, 3 
Came glaring on his mental eye || And the proud herald’s voice the while, § 
Till the strong spirit-shrank aghast Proclaim’d her name, and pedigree. 
In that dire moment what were all | Anna! of Don Ordogno’s race! j 
His glittering hoards, and princely state? | Old Leon’s good and conquering king 3 
His pleasures all were changed to gall, | And proud Galicia’s richest grace, % 
His hopes were crush’d by vengeful fate. Argonta,—fam’d for suffering 
+ | ; 
| : 
| . ° 4 
“My deep and cruel treachery ‘|| “From these in pure untarnish’d flood 
“ . | > . > ¢ > 3 » OC ~ 2 
Has come to Anna’s ears,” he cried, | On the maternal side she came; ; 
¢‘ And she has fled incens’d away. Rodolphus’ name Burgundians know ; 
: Be Pi otal f: 4 
Or, haply, broken-hearted, died. And Bertha of immortal fame. 3 
ory" sar - % . ; 
“Oh were she but of noble birth There were her father’s ancestors; i 
She should have been Don Leon’s bride! Don Leon claims a queenly bride! ; 
A royal pedigree is her’s ‘ 


Ha! what a plague-spot on the earth 


: - f Pay é - a 
Is this ancestral stubborn pride. Without a blot on either side. 
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Transfix’d and mute Don Leon gazed, 
While joy and wonder fill’d his breast, 

The bride advane’d, her veil was rais’d, 4 
He clasp’d his Anna to his breast. ; 


“But for Josepha’s maiden fame, 

And her proud father’s dreaded wrath, 
I could forgo my princely name 

And follow my lost Anna’s path.” 
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: . a And never to a happier pair 

i ‘The bridal morn rose clear and bright ne ae syd 
: nee Was minister’d the holy rite; i 
Fe With feudal pomp, and princely state, | Aad mevel black’ s tee oe i 
7° feet : ; J VC! sh’d a bride ; 7 
a And glittering dame, and harness’d knight ‘ po 5 ei ‘ 
> © > And never smil’d a prouder knight. : 
Came flocking to the castle gate. ; 
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Than tn the Gist obtihn tia 

' ‘hen to the feast, while round the halls. 
; Ig i” or o OV 7 Ieee . - 2 » 9 

And old Granada’s neighboring bow’rs i | The strains of joyous music rang; 
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1 ] splendid sight, 
7 ee “And name myself Josepha’s knight; 


Po sche pe ae — | And gilded dome, and garnish’d walls, 
. | TOCK ¢ 1e€ 0 catnedcra ow Ts, Y it} t] os | ] d " s} 9g rane. 
i 5 And made Alhambra’s turrets reel. We Sle ee ree Te 
. They swell’d the praise of Leon’s line, 
! And gladness reign’? by field; and grove, His princely fathers strong and go od; 
Hy And every minstrel woke his lay, | And sung fair Anna, half divine, 
; And song of joy, or tale of love, In virtue, charms, and royal blood. . 
a) On every zephyr’s bosom lay. ; 
| 
\ ' | Then wearied with their fulsome lays ; 
“ The feast was spread in Carlos’ hall, At once they chang’d the hymning strains, ; 
| And rich wines flow’d profusely there; | And chaunted forth Josepha’s praise : 
| And tourney list, and marshall’d ball > || Till all the echoes rang again. : 
Rejoic’d the brave, the gay, the fair. i 
‘ | Then from the table Garcia rose ; 
But Leon’s heart was sad the while, t A far fam’d Don of noble blood; : 
And frequent came the swelling sigh; || Whose name was terror to his foes, ; 
Josepha saw with happy smile For oft he’d drawn life’s welling flood. : 
For well she guess’d the reason why. ; 
: al ‘| Tclaim Josepha as my bride! : 
His thoughts were with his absent dove If Knight or Don dispute my claim,’ 
Where was she in her sorrow new: | He said, “‘the tourney shall decide : 
His heart was yearning for her love. And right with blood the vanquish’d shame.” ‘ 
Her silvery voice, her timid brow. | S 
| 
| “T take thy challenge” Pedro cried, { 
The altar with its cloth of gold; ee ( 
. Border’d with gems of brilliant light ‘The lists of honor should decide | 
A claim to such a lady bright. 





a | And drapery, dazzling to behold. 








And there were rang’d like brilliant gems Then to the field with trumpet’s clang 
That sparkle on a regal crown, And harness’d steed in champing pride, 
Fair blushing maids, and august dames And gems that flash’d and mail that rang, 






And knights and Dons of high renown, Flock’d knight and lady, groom and bride. 
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Don Carlos and his daughter bright 
Were present in august array, 

With bride and bridegroom on their right, 
Beneath a splendid canopy. , 


The champions met, the stubborn steel 
Awhile the clashing blows withstood; 

A thrust at lencth made Pedro reel, 
Another, and he fell in blood. 


Then swell’d the shout of triumph wide, 
And heav’d to heaven Don Garcia’s name; 
And he demanded in his pride 
If no one else prefer’d a claim? 
Josepha’s cheek grew pale and cold, 
As no one to the rescue came; 
For Garcia was a warrior bold, 
With heart as rugged as his frame. 


His swarthy brow bent rough and scarr’d 
O’er blood-shot eye, and sunken cheek; 

And grizzled were his hair and beard 
With many an age betraying streak. 


His life had all been spent in war, 

Where scenes of blood-shed, strife, and noise, 
Are illy fitted to prepare 

The heart for calm domestic joys. 


Yet on the field alone lie stood 

With flashing blade, and neighing steed, 
And lip that seem’d athirst for blood, 

Yet no one seem’d dispos’d to bleed. 


But hark! the trump swells loud and clear, 
And now the heralds high proclaim, 

A stranger asks to break a spear 
In honor of Josepha’s name. 


“Tet him advance,” Don Garcia said, 
And lo a knight of graceful mein, 

In light and glittering armour clad 
Advane’d the parting ranks between. 


Graceful he bow’d, while snowy plumes 
Dane’d lightly on his golden heim; 
Josepha’s*cheek its bloom resumes, 
While hopes and fears her heart o’erwhelm. 


Don Garcia sternly poised his lance, 
And reign’d his strong and jetty steed; 
The stranger carelessly advanc’d; 
His horse seem’d only made for speed. 


Now by Saint Paul! the gazers cried 
He goes to death right gallantly! 

And many a lovely maiden sigh’d 
O’er that young stranger’s destiny. 


The signal given his charger sprang 


Like lightning; on the scornful foe; 
The spear points on the armour rang, 
And Garcia felt the well aim’d blow 


Another charge and Garcia’s spear 

Snap’d gainst his foe’s well temper’d mail 
Then rose the loud exulting cheer, 

But Garcia’s spirit did not quail. 


“¢ Another lance!” his voice demands, 

’T was brought him, and another shock 
Shiver’d the weapon in his hands, 
. As if its point had met a rock. 
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And Dbackward by the stranger’s spear 


the knight was from his saddle flung; 
“By heaven! ‘his feat shall cost thee dear” 
f id F 93 +1 
tie said as from the earth he sprung. 


Ife mounted. ‘By the Saints” he said 2 
_ “It was thy weapon, not thy might; . 
Now mect me with the heavy blade, 


l’il show thee play, my lady-knight.” 


The stranger dropp’d his well tried spear, 
\nd drew a richly studded blade, 

“My heart was never touch’d by fear! 
Nor my good sword disgrac’d!” he said, 


Saint Mary shield thee, gentle knight! 
Was breatli’d from many a bosom fair; 
As Garcia drew his weapon bright 


And whirl’d it dashing through the air. 


‘Thou’rt lost, full many a warrior said, 
For worthless is that golden casque, 

Garcia will find to cleave thy head 
With his strong blade, an easy task. 


perd 
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lic stranger stood with steady eye 
And caught, and parried every blow; 
Untila thrust made dexterously 
Pierc’d Garetia’s scaly breast plate through. 
: thee, lest my wily blade 
Should find a blood spring in thy breast;” 
“I yield to thee!” Don Garcia said, 


So £2 


t 
‘“‘ttather make thou thy last bequest.” 
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“tT would not hurt so good a knight 
In tourney fray,” the stranger said; 

“Then be our fray a serious fight! 
We part not until blood be shed.” 


“Well as thou wilt,” the stranger cried 
And in an instant the red gore 

Leap’d to his hand in copious tide, 
I’'rom where he gash’d the mail before. 


There was a pause while Garcia reel’d, 
But when he fell a deaf’ning cry 
Sprang up from the exulting field, 
And piere’d the castles’ turrets high, 


With pitying air the victor stood 
Beside him as he writhing lay, 

While skill’d attendants ataunch’d his blood, 
And bore him from the field away. , 


“Would knight, or Don dispute my clainy 
Or wrest a boon so dearly won?” 

He cried, and paus’d. No answer came, 
And then the herald shouted, ‘“None!” 


Then with a gay and gallant air 
le pass’d to where Josepha stood; 
“Donna” he said “I sigh to wear 
My favor, by thy hand bestowed.” 


“Worthy sir knight!” Don Carlos cried, 
‘“Thou’st prov’d thee first of mortal men; 
Demand my daughter as thy bride, 
Her hand will be thy favor then.” 


‘‘ And could she honor such demand 
With her whole precious heart,” he said, 
“TI would not have a maiden’s hand ; 
Whose heart was to another wed,” 
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“Then be thy glittering helm unbound, 
And let thy visor be remuv’d;” 

He plac’d the helmet on the ground 
Josepha look’d, Josepha lov’d. 


His bright full eye of holy blue 

Beam’d with a proud yet tender light, 
And curls profuse of golden hue 

Were clustered round his forelicad white. 


“My father!” blushingly, she cried, 
“This peerless knight of noble mein, 
Your daughter would be proud to wed, 
E’en were she Castile’s honor’d queen.” 


“Noble sir knight,”” Don Carlos cried, 

“Thy deeds have prov’d thee good of heart, 
But since my child would be thy bride, 

Pray tell us who, and what thou art.” 


With noble grace he bent his head, 
And there was lustre in his glance; 

“T wear no blazon’d name he said, 
My titles are my sword and lance.” 


‘‘And thou dost honor to the same; 

And well they grace thy generous hand, 
Ovtshining all heraldic fame 

More worth than castles, gold, or land.” 


“But lovely maid,” the stranger said, 
““Can’st thou with theSe be satisfied? 
Will honor answer thee instead 
Of all the panoply of pride? 


“And wilt thou wed a wayward knight 
‘And follow where his fate may lead? 
Dost thou not fear that sorrow’s blight 

May make thy trusting bosom bleed?” 


‘Sure none need fear for earthly ill 

To whom thy heart and hand are given; 
And for protection higher still 

I look with humble hope to heaven.” 


Me mind exeeedg thy form,” he cried, 

“Oh nobly would’st thou fill a throne, 

The mightiest monarch might with pride 
Place on thy noble brow his crown.” 


Then to the feast-encumber’d hall 
Don Carlos gaily led the way, 
Where in the wassail, and the ball, 

The joyous evening pass’d away. 


Don Leon and his lovely bride 
Fill’d every eye, and heart that night, 
And Anna’s father gaz’d with pride 
And wept with an old man’s delight. 


(And Leon from that blessed day 
Became a brave and generous knight, 
Forsaking every evil way 
And making virtue his delight.) 


Meantime, along a terrace walk 
With fragrant plants, and vines array’d 
ross’d in soul-absorbing talk 
osepha and her champion stray’d. 


Her jewel’d robes had given place 
To unadorn’d and simple dress; 

And beautiful in form and face, 
She stood in her own loveliness. 





Elis cumbrous mail was laid aside, 
And glad winds kiss’d his forehead fair; 
And the bright moon look’d down with pride 
Upon that high-soul’d happy pair. 


He talk’d of love, and her full soul 
Mingled with his in sweet accord; 
She felt the tide ofrapture roll 
In echo to each tender word. 


And while her swelling bosom prov’d 
A first fond love triumphing there, 
She felt how fondly Anna lov’d, 
Nor longer blam’d her wild despair. 


The morning with its eye of light 
Beheld her at the altar stand, 

Ready to give a nameless knight, 
With woman’s holy trust, her hand. 


But when the nuptial rite was o’er 

A glittering train, in proud array, 
Enter’d the spacious chapel door, 

And toward the altar made their way. 


‘Hail! Prince of Portugal!” they cried, 
‘Joy to your Highness, most serene, 

And blessings on thy beauteous bride, 
Long may she live to be our queen.” 


And while they bow’d th’ obsequious knee, 
Josepha stood like one amaz’d, 

“Is this reality?” said she, 
“Or am I ina dream, or craz’d?” 


“© *Tis sober truth,” the bridegroom cried, 
‘*A prince of Portugal I am. 

Welcome thy guests, my noble bride 
To grace our wedding day they came. 


“In my far home I heard thy fame 
For every noble female grace, 

And here in humble guise I came, 
To hear thy voiee, to see thy face. 


‘And lo not half thy excellence 
Had been reported in mine ear; 
And I despatch’d a message hence, 
To bid these nobles meet me here.” 


Then rapture fill’d Don Carlos’ halls 

And his strong tow’rs seem’d drunk with glee; 
While song, and harp, and organ, all, 

Chorus’d the general extacy. 


And she was worthy of a king 
Who with a tender pious breast, 
Relinquish’d e’en her wedding ring, 
To give astranger’s bosom rest. 





The beauty of a Chinese woman consists in the 
smallness of her eyes and feet, the projection of her 
lips, and the scarcity of her hair, which must be black 
to be of any value, and the most elegant personage 
amongst the men, is one who can boast of the greatest 
superabundance of flesh, and he must be corpulent or 
he cannot be respected. ‘Thin of body, thin of mind” 
is a Chinese adage, and a poor, lank, studious looking 
chap, would be driven from Chinese society as the 








most ignorant of his species. 
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THE POWER OF EDUCATION. 
BY JOHN L. YEATES, M. D. 


—_ 


—_— 


. Original. 


That the safety and permanency of free govern- 
ments depend upon the wisdom and virtue of the 
people is a proposition which in our day, and the 
more especially ia our land, but few will controvert 
the history of all ages confirms it, and a little re. 
flection only is necessary to stamp its truth wpon the 
understanding of every candid individual. Vice 
and ignorance, althoegh not synonymous, are always 
associated, and’ have the effect, not only to lessen 
a population namerically, but to degrade and debase 
it in morals and habits. They greatly increase the 
tax upon productive labor and divert from the pur 


vidual effort and public patronage have long since 
been directed to the great cause of education. 
“Tis education forms the common mind;” and in 
the great work of mental improvement, we, as @ 
nation, may claim equal rank with any other. Ju- 
venile schools have been established in every section 
of the country, and there is no department of science 
or learning, deserving of such especial consideration 
as the proper instruction of vouth; and, particularly, 
when at that period of it, called childhood, first im- 
pressions are strong and vivid and seldom fail to 
The wisest 
of Israel’s kings taught the great importance of edu» 
cation in early life, as forming the futare character 
of man, and succeeding generations have endorsed 
the sentinrent. Yet would our teaching be imper- 
fect indeed, did it stop here; it way be said thgt we 


mark their impress upon later years. 





suits of honest industry to an indulgence in riot and ||are “forever learning yet unlearned.”—Accorditgly, 


dissipation. 

I know it has been boldly said, thut vice is essen- 
tial to a nation’s prosperity; but its imaginary be-) 
nefits can bear no due proportion to the real miseri:;| 
wit which it is eonnected,—as individuals, the vi-| 
cious plunge into sensual gnd brutal exccsses and | 
pay for transient, fleeting pleasures with many severe | 
intervals of pain, and forever at variance, each with | 
his fellow, abhorred by the good, shunned by the | 


} 


virtuous, they pass through many varied scenes of 
vanity and misery, and, finally, expire at a period of | 
life, when the daw: of manhood, is but breaking | 
upon them. 


As people, they become reckless of all 
healthful laws and regulations for the good gprder 
of society; incapable of acting or even thinking 
honestly, their principles, (if @aot too abandoned to| 
possess any) bartered for a song, and in the end 
some ambitious demagogue in-inuates his flattering 
poison into their minds, subverts and tramples on 
their liberties und substitutes in their place, the iron | 
arm of despotism, In proof need I refer to the 
southern portions of our own continent, where, stimu- 
lated by our example, the establishment of free gov- 
erninents were attempted, but without the intelli- 
gence and virtue sufficient to ensure success;—or 
shal I'point to “La Belle France,” whose ginesclad 
hills and fertile vallies, the murderous guil otffe en- 
tiched with the crimson gore of her best and most 
patriotic sons; or need I recall to view the ancient | 
dynasties of the world, in “all their grandeur, and 
trace their downward progress through a mad career 
of licentiousness and vice; leaving only the recol- 
lection that once “they were.” 


Both Xenophon and Livy, in their remarks upon 
Rome and Sparta, clearly prove that an indulgence 
in vice is the readiest way to ruin any people; and 
Sallust tells us, that a little before the downfall of 
the Roman empire, avarice and luxury had erased 
the good principles of honesty and justice, and sub- 
stituted deceit, ambition and all their concomitant 
evils. In accordance with the views now expressed, 
and as the only means adequate to prevent conse- 





of the higher seminaries and colleges of learning, 
there has Leen a regular and progressive increase, 





commensurate with the wants of an enlarging popu- 
lation. Useful and instructive institutes have flou- 
rished, and continue under the patronising care of 
vur most worthy citizens, and every where may be 
seen the strongest evidenees of a people, happy in 
the cultivation of those virtues and principles, with 
which the Architect of nature has seen fit to endow 
them. Wi.h feelings, tov, which reflect honor upon 
humanity, the blessings of education have been ex- 
tended to the rude savage of the woods; and, slowly, 


‘though surely, is he learning to forget the demo. 


ralizing habits and manners of his race. 


Many of 


our countrymen are now engaged in teaching him 





no longer to delight in blood and carnage, and by 
their care he has been enabled to read and under- 
stand the commands of his Maker, as well as the 
commentarics of his more enlightened fellow man, 
The blessings of education who can appreciate? 
Perhaps none more than the American people, and 
judging from the past and the present, are we not 
justified in the prediction, that the period is not re- 
mote, when it will embrace the whole of this vast 
couutry,—when cvery towering edifice, and low 
thatched cottage will be alike its dwelling place; 
when every individual, poor as well as rich, will be 
taught the blessings of that knowledge which alone 
can dignify and exalt humanity, and which will 
enable him to comprehend the advantages which he 
hereby possesses over his predecessors, as well as 
A proper knowledge 
of nature and of self, has already placed every one 
in this country upon a fair footing of equality; with 
us, there is no royal pedigree; with us is no heredi- 
tary right, we cannot point to our future king. 


cotemporaries of other Jands? 


*Muling and’ puling in his mother’s arms.”? 


Merit alone is the passport to power, and those who 
possess it, will be rewarded; for has it not often hap- 
pened, that from the humblest roof, the fire of ge« 
nius and the soul of fancy have shot forth? Have 
not the lowliest yeomanry furnished heroes for the 





quences so deplorable in our own happy land, indi- 


tented field, to lead our soldiers on to victory; or 
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noble Hluminators of their race, who in the halls of 
legislation have shone conspicuous for virtue and ex- 
cellence and added signal glory to the moral and 
political philosophy of their day. 

Among the useful! institutions of the country, and 
to a consideration of which I design to call attention 
somewhat more in detail, is the organization of ly- 
ceums and debating associalions. ‘Theirs is a part 
of the great work of intellectual culture; formed for, 
mutual and reciprocal advantages, their members 
meet to hear, to teach, to be instructed; opinions and 
sentiments in relation to all subjects, moral, political 
and philosophical, are freely discussed, and it is a 
fruitful source of gratification that we inhabit a land 
where such a liberty is permitted,—with us is no 
pruud dictatorship of the press; with us exists noih- 
ing calculated to impede and trammel individual 
sentiment, with us, exists the the right of full, and 
ample freedom of discussion, the life and spirit of 
republican government,—our views on all subjects 
may be expressed freely and candidly, and, when 
erroneous, may be corrected;—for each and every 


individual, shielded by impenetrable wgis of truth 


; 


may, like “an angel, trnmpet-tongned,” speak to the 
conscience and the understanding. 

To debating societies may properly be attributed 
the eminence of some of our wisest and best men; 
it is here, that the germ of intellect often finds its 
first original soil; that fixed habits of thought and 
study become formed, and like the precious ores, the 
true value of which can on'y be ascertained when 
submitted to the chemist’s crucible, so man cannot 
know or develope the extent of his own mental pow- 
ers, until circumstances compel him fo call his en- 
egies forth—and even if habits of ment tl exercise 
shall have been matured prior to any connection 
with such associations; the peculiar and relative con- 
ditions in which the*members become placed, give 
such an impetus to industry, as causes a more assi- 
duous ‘and constant study than would otherwise 
exist. The maxim, that “habit is second nature,” 
is certainly true, and the man of study is never with- 
out full sources of enjoyment. Alone, or at the festive 
board; in the forum or even in the giddy dance, deep 
ores of knowledge lie open to his view. Amid the 


vexations and distracting cares of business, he yet | 


feels a proud consciousress that these dutics share 
only a portion of his time, and that the ever-unfold- 
ing buds of literature and science, will amply re 
ward him for all his toils, with their rich and luxu- 
riant flowers. Study, too, promotes moral and vir- 
tuous habits and it has been truly said, that virtue 


will ever command respect, even from the wickéd;/! 


it promotes respectability in every condition of life, 
and insares immortal felicity in a world to come. 
The principal objects in the formation of lyceums, 
are to improve in the art of public speaking and 
make the acquirements of all as far as practicable a 
common stock, by the diffusion of that whieh cach 


one knows. These are advantages to be highly 


sprized, and, as @ distinct branch of education, the! 








utility and importance of elccution have not perhaps 
been properly appreciated. 

By the habit of speaking in public, we acquire the 
happy art of expressing all our thougnts and ideas 
with accuracy and elegance; and the impressions of 
reasoning, whether from the pulpit, the rostrum or 
the bar, are greatly increased when clothed in the 
beautiful garments of eloquence; nor is this quality 
only necessary to public men, for it will be found 
useful in every avocation of life. Where is the man 
whom the pure flame of laudable ambiiion does not 
excite to thirst for the fountains of knowledge? 
Where is the man, without a wish to study the 
works of nature and of nature’s God? Who would 
not count the stars in their mystic splendor or com- 
prehend the mode by which each day precedes its 
following night? Who would not study the forma- 
tion of the fruitful showers, and know the way in 
which they are made to hang upon the attenuated 
air? Who would remain ignorant of the great prin- 
ciples of human government, and above all, of the 
important duties which Christianity enjoins upon ail 
her votaries?—and yet all this would afford a very 
partial satisfaction, if we could not impart a correct 
knowledge of them to our fellow beings,—for this 
purpose, elogience become necessary; it embraces 
the whole facility of verbal communications, and by 
a tacility in speaking we acquire a facility in writing; 
we speak of elequent authors, as well as eloquent 
ispeakers, and in any book which we read, emanating 
from the hand of a master, do not the colorings of 
efo%8ent genius fix our attention to it the more closely 
‘amd impress its tr the more forcibly upon us? 
Witness the fortune Junius, who by a volume of 
newspaper letters acquired a reputation which shall 
furever stand the scrutinizing test of criticism, whilst 
‘thousands of books, portraying many valuable facts, 
but written without the same degree of eloquence, 
have long been mouldering on our shelves and their 
contents forgotten. Similar, is the effect produced 
in all the social circles, and a habit of speaking in 
public not only produces immense advantages in 


writing, bnt by enabling us to speak well, and flu- 
catly gp@litates the transaction of all business and 
ut all times commands the respectiul attention of 
those with whom we are associated. By means of 
it, we may, like Hangpear, instil the precepts of 
liberty into the hearts of our soldicrs and arm them 
with a tenfold courage in defence of freedom and 
her laws; and the lever’s vows breathed in the ear of 
trembling beauty, become doubly dear when decked 
‘in the rich and glowing colors of imagination. 

I am aware, that history records instances in which 
the most accomplished scholars; men of the highest 
literary attainments, could never learn to speak in 
public with any degree of credit to themselves, but 
|these are few in number, and must have posssssed 
1 an unnatural and extraordinary degree of diffidence; 
|or, as is most probable, did not seduously persevere 
jin the practice. ‘To become a perfect orator, I ade 
l init, to be no easy task; much labor is necessary to 
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form a finished speaker; but that industry will over- 
come all difficulties is fully ilastrated in the history 


Deimostiencs. 


example in relation to any subject cannot be pro- 


of the celebrated A .more striking 


duced: Cicero, his great rival, says of him, that his 


ultimate success and celebrity were so great, that 


‘ + Ae] ? , . . 
all Greece eaime in crowds to Athens to hear him 


speak, and yet, so badly lad neiure fitted him for 
the task, that we are told, added to a weak voice, he 


had a thick manner of speaking, and short breath, 
so that he was frequently compelled to stop in the 
midst of his sente: ces; his speech too Was so very 


defective, that he was entirely unable to pronounce: 
ome letters ef the alphabet,—but a cotemporary 


orator, Callistratus, by reasen of hits superior ora- 


a em OY - oS ee ee 
torical abilities, pessessed extraordinary power 
' 


the hearts and affections of the people, and to equal 


this renowned individual, Demosthenes applied him- 
. . , ° ’ 
seif intentiy and perseveringly to the work of con- 


. 1 ° ; 1 * ang oe ‘ ’ 
quering all natural impediments; and, as you 


’ ad . 
know, suceeeded so fur as to carry the art of 
speaking to the highest degree of perfection, 

I 5 ad i 
LY I is ahient wi! nf q i boat maa h - 
Who need qgespair aiter “sucil a I on? a now 


exquisite must be the enjoyment of all, who, Ika 
Demosthenes, through rugged pat and toilsume 


tracks, have reached the fair andsunny height—th 
honor and the glory is all their own—not legacies 
transmitted from their sires, but the Je 
duct of their own labors; and the sentiment, some- 
} 


where expressed is no deubt correct, that no fruit is 
relished with so mach dcelieht as that which is 


plucked from the blooming boughs, which we our- 


selves have reared and cultieated, Neither is pre- 
eminent genius a necessary qualification of oratory 
or general science; that pertion of common sense, 
allotied to almost every man, will answer all the 


requisite pursoses—it has been said thit “common 


sense is like current coin.”’—Sexp telis us, “men | 


may exto] as mucli as they 


please, fine, exalied and | 


over 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


j 


superior sense, yet ceinmon sense, if attended with | 
humility and industry is the best guide to benegcial | 


truth, and the best preservative against fatal errors 
in kuowledge and notorious misconducts in lite.” 


But who ean te!l the great results of associations, 


dissemination of general knowledge; considered in| 


relation cither to individuals or to communities and 
naiions, science and Jearning have never failed. to 
shed a hallowed glory on the ages in which they 





have existed,—they constitute the basis of moral and 
political freedom, and, as we have intimated before, 
are the only safe-guards of their perpetuity. An 
en:inent writer long since*remarled, that in Scot- 
land and Switzerland crimes Were less frequently 
perpetrated than in most other parts of the world, 
and why? because there, the people were better edu- 
cated—and wherever instruction in uscful knowledge 
is extended tu all classes of society, happiness and 
peace will be promoted, the moral sense of the peo- 
ple augmented; moral and political truth shed abroad 
in the land, and it is seldom under such circum, 


étanec that the precepts of virtue will be violated. 





Bat let us review the world; let us revert te the 
dark ages of ignorance and superstition, when all 
rulers were tyrants and all peuple slaves; view the 
brutality, which under the'specious names of ambi- 
tion and glory, so madly ravaged the world, robbing 
earth of her families, and time of his generations. 
See man, tearing in pieces his fellow man, while 
savage brutes were less relentlsss. In those barbar- 
ons times, no authurity was acknowledged except 
that of force, no other law than that of the sword; 
the governing principle of all was 

©The simple plan, 
That ho may tike wiro has the power, 


And hie mey keep who ean.” 
What a contrast?) Now you no longer see fanat- 
ical zeal under the hypocritical pretence of religion, 
subverting empires and destroying kingdoms; but 
you may behold whole nations marching on to intel- 
lectual grandeur; where sensual brutality existed, 
you may see the seeds of virtue springing up— 
where all was enveloped in the thick clouds of na- 
ture’s night, the sun of scicnee has arisen to dissi- 
pate the mists, ‘l'raee the progressive improvements 
of the world under the fostering care of the arts and 
scienees, When signs and hieroglyphics constituted 
the only means of communiecstion between men, so- 
cial intercourse must have been very imperfect—but 
when, in the progressive acquirements of ages, the 
world was presented with alphabets and taught the 
varied and multiplied combinations of letters, tugether 
with that ne plus ulira,the great art of printing, 
even time and space became so fac annihilated, as 
that the thoughts and discoveries of all would be 
fully and freely communicated, and all valuable in- 
formation easily disseminated from one portion of 
the globe to any other. By this means, rules and 
methods, certain in their effects, being made casy of 
adoption, the knowledge of ene country was trans- 
iniited to, and improved on by another, and in every 
successive genesation, learning continued to acquire 
additional strength and greater beauty. All nations, 
it is true, have not kept pace with cach other in the 


cradual progress of science, and the Chinese to this 
Pin ° °,e . 

day use characters in writing, every one of which 
such as we have relerred to, in the acquisition and | 


represents some distinet idea,—it is said that they 
have seventy, some say eiyhty thousands of these 
characters, so that such asystem is very defective 
when compared with ours; yet it must be «admitted 


‘inat even in China exists much th.t is infinitely 


superior to the gross state of ignorance to which 
the people were subjected some centuries ago, and 
that all their amelioration of condition and charac- 
ter can only be attributed to progressive education. 
But we look further, and see science advancing, not 


‘only in alfording greater facilities of communica. 


tion, but in a knowledge of nations and of the 
universe. Once, men did not correctly know even 
the external forms and characters of objects; now, 
the study of natural history is fraught with plea- 
sure and delight. Age after age, has made other 


improvements, and from a consideration of the 


“manner in which bodies act on each other by me. 


. 
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chanical power, the properties and mutual and re- 
Ciprocal action of bodies began to be investigated 
At one period of time, man was ignorant of the 
manners and customs of all pcople except those o 
his own particular associations. Now, we are taugh' 
the great divisions of empires; the names of places, 
the manners, religioi, government of all people; 
we know the natural and artificial productions o! 
the globe, the manufactures, exports, imports of 
places; and not only so, we are enabled to trace 
the origin and influence of all laws and govern- 
ments, fron Which we may draw deductions usefu| 
in the regulation of our lives, and individually, as 
well as nationally, learn to avoid the dangers which 
have proved the downfall of our predecessors. By 
a knowledge of mathematics and architecture, we 
may erect magnificent domes and splendid edifices; 
by an advance in agriculture as a science, the fur 
rowed ficlds are made to yield more abundant stores 
of corn and fruitage—plenty thus crowns the board 
—by the compass and the chart, we are taught to 
guide our vessels safely to the most remote purtions 
of the globe—and an acquaintance with the princi- 
ples of astronomy has taught us to look with com- 
posuré upon the sun unshrouded in darkness, and 
behold therein the beauty and order of the works of 
an Almighty hand. 


In a word, there is no profession or condition in 
life, which has not received benefit from scicntific 
research. It has enabled us to detect the deadly 
poison, lurking like the serpent among the most 
‘beautiful leaves, and to counteract its deleterious in- 
flucnces—to purify the bread which constitutes our 
daily food, end the water which allays our thirst,— 
by its aid, the mechanic and artizan govern all their 
operations by rules as unerring as the laws of nature 
herself; and even the tempest-tossed sailor, is often 
saved from the devouring waters, by the simple yet 
scientific discovery of the life.preserver. Yet why 
should I attempt a survey of tle immense regions 
of learning—i cannot do it,—but I may properly 
ask, could tho improvements already effected have 
‘been produced by any ether means than intense ap- 
plication, study and perseverance, and still, the wisest 
only stand on wisdom’s threshold, the interior of her 
temple is yet to be explored, the veil of her myste- 
ties has nut yet been drawn aside; wherefore then 
should we despair? wherefore should we be discour- 
aged? The immortal Newton enlightened the world 
with the labors of philosophical investigation, why 
may not some one of the present generation eclipse 
his glory, or at least win equal fame?—Native ge- 
nius has flourished upog our own soil; and our own 
people, once so feeble, so illiterate, may justly claim 
equal literary honors with the oldest nations of Eu- 
rope. The rapid advance of science in this country 
has astonished the philosophers of the old world, 
Behold a Fulton! rendering steam subservient to the 
wants of man, upon a great and extended principle, 
and affording facilities in mechanism, of a knowledge 
of which the sages of other lands have greedily 





wailed themselves. See Adams, Jefferson, Rush, 
Hamilton, et ed omne genus, sublimely irradiating 
the dark provinces of mind with the bright and 
sparkling rays of light and intelligence. View 
Franklin, snatching the vivid lightnings from the 
canopy of heaven, and causing them to play about 
his feet. To these, we may at all times refer with 
feelings of honest pride and exultation, they shall 
lorever receive the admiration and blessing of man- 
kind, for wherever science is known with it their 
names will be proudly and honorably identified. 

If at our own doors we view the mighty changes 
which have been accomplished within the last hal 
century, by the power of education as applied to thef 
arts and sciences and even in the more ordinary avo- 
cations of life, we shall find abundant reason for 
gratulation aad joy—with honest pride and exulta- 
tion, well may we exclaim 


This is my own, my native land.” 


The deep gloom of our woods has disappeared, 
and forests ring with the weight of the destroying 
axe; where little could be seen but vast, uncultivated 
wilds, verdant landscapes and fruitful lawns on all 
sides meet the view; where nought could be heard 
but the hideous howlings of the wolf, and the fierce 
cries of the panther, you «ay listen to the soft and 
touching melody of the feathered choristers of the 
grove, warbling forth as it were their songs of grati 
tude. 


But with all our sources of congratulation and 
enjoyment, that which hallows the rest is the con- 
sciousness, that “pure and undefiled” liberty has 
fixed her habitation first with us,—that since the 
days of your pilgrim fathers, the sacred heralds of 
civil liberty, who deserted the land of their birth to 
perpetuate freedom of conscience in this, the home 
of their adoption, the foul spirit of persecution, has 
been ever on the wane; that mercy no longer weeps 
over enormities perpetrated in the name of hu- 
manity, but that “following in the footsteps’’ of these 
whose noble spi:its have soared away to plead the 
justice of our cause in a more righteous court than 
can be found upon earth, we have lived to see this 
become the land of sainted liberty, the nurse of vir 
tue, the seat of industry, the habitation of peace and 
of every thing calculated to purify and exalt, the 
heart. That our present grandeur and glory imay be 
perpetuated? that it may be transmitted from age to 
age, pure and unsullied, let our interest in the great 
cause of education be continued and enlarged, le, us 
preserve unanimity in every enterprise, for in union 
does our strength consist; Jet the petty jealousics of 
party cease, let us earn from Greece, once the proud 
mistress’ of science, and Rome, the magnificent 
capitol of the universc, to avoid Juxury and effemi- 
nacy, and let the emotions of virtuous liberty retain 
fuli possession of the soul of every freeman,— 

Thus, shall we furnish a brilliant example for imi- 
tation, thus shall we demonstrate that the people can 





govern, and whilst 
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“The star-spangled banner in triamph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave,” 


may justice, truth, and KNOWLEDGE continue t 
abound and establish our gratitude for blessings so 
exalted. 
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OF LANGUAGE. 


Original. 





PROGRESS 


A number of years ago the keeper of the MSS 
in the British Museum, published a series of Ictters 
from autographs, which at the present time are in- 
teresting, not only in regard to the historical facts 
they embody, but also because thruugh them may 
be traced the progressive improvement of the Eng- 
lish Janguage. 

The first which we shull notice, is dated Septem- 
ber 5th, 1572. It was written by Edwyn Sandys, 
Bishop of London, to Lord Burghley, and claims for 
its author the immortal honor of having suggested 
to Queen Elizabeth the propriety of murdering 
Mary, Queen of Scots; a proposition which was but 
tuo well received and too inhumanly acted upon. 
Posterity will doubtless do justice to the memory of 
the unholy prelate for this invention .f a deed 
which unfortunately was allowed to stain the henor| 
of the British throne. 





This letter will show what! 
modest exultation he indulged in in reference to the | 
act. 

“Theese eyill tymes troble all good men’s headdes, | 
and make their hearte sake (heartes ake.) fearinge | 
that this barbarrus treacherie will not ceasse in| 
Fraunce, but will reach over unto us. Neither feare | 
we the mangling of our body, bat we sore dreade | 
the hurt of our Heade, for therein consisteth our lief 
and safetie. We shall duteefullie praie, Give you 
good advise, and God, I trust will deliver us owt of! 
the mouthe of the roarynge Lyon. The Citizens of| 
London in theese dangerous duics, had necde to be| 
dealte prudentlie withall; the preachers appointed for 
the Crosse in this vacation, are but yonge men, un- 
skilfall in matters political yet so carried with zeale 
that they will enter into them and poure forthe their 
opinions. Yf the league standeth firme betwex* 
Her Ma’tie and the Frenche Kinge, (as I suppose it 
doth,) they may perhappes beinge not directed, utter 
speeche to the breeche thereofe. Howe that wille 
be liket of I dowte. YfI may receave from yo’r 
L. some direction or advise herein, 1 wille not faill 
to directe them so well as I canne. The Deane 
o: Paules and I will firste occupie the place, givinge 
example how others may followe. Sundrie have re- 
quirede a publique Faste and praier to be hade, for 
the confoundinge of theese and other cruell enemyes 
of Goddes gospel, but this I wille not consente unto, 
withowt warrante from her Ma’tic. Thus ame I 
bolde to unfollde a peece of my mynde on the sud- 
dene, and to make you pertake of my simple cogi- 
tations knowing that accordinge to yo'r olde wonte, 
wille toke the same in good parte. Hasten Her 














Ma’te homewarde, her safe returne to Londone 


ville comforthe manie heartes oppressede with feage. 
tod preseserve you with his spirite to counselle to 
iis glorie. In haste, from my bowse at Fulham, 
this Vth of September 1572. 
“Yo’r L. Commaundemente, 
Ep. Lonpon. 
The saitie of our Quene and Realine. 
7 Yf God will, 

“!. Furthweth to eutte of the Scottish Quene’s 
heade; ipsa est nostri funde calamitas. 

“2. To remove from our Quene papystes and 
suche as by privat perswasion overthrowe good 
counsell. 

“3. The Quene Ma’tie to be guarded stronglie 
with Protestantes, and others to be removed. 

“4. O,der muste be taken for the safe kepinge of 
the tower, and for good order to be hade in Londone 
fue strengtheninge of the Citie, and that they re- 
ceave no papystes of strengthe to sojourne there this 
winter, 

“5S. A firm league to be made with the young 
Scottish Kinge and the Protestantes, there: 

“6. A league to ke made with the Princes Pro- 
testanis of Germanie, offensive and defensive. 

“The chiefe papystes of this realme are to be 
shutte uppe in the tower, and the Popishe old bush- 
opes to be returnede thither. 

“8. The gospelle earnestlie to be promotede, and 
the churche not to be burdinde with unnecessarie 
ceremonies, . 

“9. The Protestantes which onlie are fay thfal | 
subjectes are to be comforthede, preferrede and pla- 
cede in authoritie, the Papystes to be droplacede. 

“Theese put in execution wolde turne to Goddes 
glorie, and safetie of the Quene Ma’tie and make 
the Realme flourish and stand, 

“To the Righte Honeraole my sjngyler 
Good Lorde, the Lorde of Burghley 
High Treasurer of England.” 

A communieation from Lord Dorchester, dated 
30th May, 1630, gives intelligence of the birth of 
Charles Il. The picty of “My Lord,” on the occa. 
sion is fully equal to the zeal he afterwards mani 
fested in behalf of the “Quene” and her interesting 
child, 

“Sir Lreceaved this morning by Mr. Hoptan y’r 
last Letters; and although I hade allreadie writ ta 
you by this bearer, the cayse of publike joyce, since 
hapened, occasions the addicion of these Lynes ta 
let you now that yesterdsy before noone the Queene 
was made the happie mothur of a Prince of Wales, 
Herselfe (God be thankt) is in good estate, and. what 
a child can promise that reckones yet but two daies 
is allreadic visible, asa gratious pledge from Heaven 
of those blessings which are convayed and assured 
to Kingdomes in the issue of their Prinees. As hath 
sett on worke whatsoever here maye serve to speake 
the fullness of our heartes in the language of Pub- 
lick rejoycing, soe His Majestie has thought fitt to 
communicate his contentmente to the Kinge and 
Queene of Fraunce by his owne letters, whereof 












A THE 
Mrs. Montaene is the bearer, and hath cominission 
to invite that Kinge and the Queene Mother to joyne 


with the Kinge of Bohemia in christeninge of the 
And soe in haste I rest. 
Y’rs to be Commatunded, 
Dor CHESTER. 
“From Whitehaile, th 30 of May, 1630. 
To my very lovinge friend Mr. De Vic, 


yonge Prince. 


remayning for [His Majesties affuires 
at Paris’” 
In 1632, the following was written by Mr. Mead 
to Sir M. Sturtevilic. It relates to Sir Edward Coke, 
whose patrioti¢ services had made his distinetion 
enviable. The “informer,” Sir Edward, has a mea. 
sure of wit in his%ld age. 


Mr, Mead says, 


“Sir Edwarde Coke being now infirme in bodie, 


a friend of his sent him two or three Dectors to 


regulate. his healthe; whome he told, that he had 
never taken physicke senee he had been borne and 
he would not now begine; and that he had now 
upon him a disease which al] the drugges of Asia, 
the gold of Africa, the silver of America, nor all 
tne Doctors of Burope, could cure him—o.p acre. 
He therefore both thankt them and his friend that 
sent them, and dis:nist them nobly with a rewarde 
of twenty peeces to cach man.” 

In 1650, Harrison wrote to Cromwell the Ictter, of 
whieh Hume, who never let slip his opportunity of 
ridiculing religion and religious men, speaks in 
terms of reproach. Whether Cromwell thought the 
advice given hii by his friend and counsellor of im- 





portance or not, we stop not now to inquire, but this 
we may premise, that if he had attended to it he 
might have been a better man and saved himself a 
multitade of sins. 

“My Deare Lorde, 

“The business yow gow upon is weightic as ever 
yett you undertooke; the issue plainly and deeplic 
concernes the lief or death of the Lorde’s people> 
his owne name and his Son’s; nevertheless maie you 


rejoyse in God (whose «affaire itt is) who having || 


heretofore given you numberlesse signall testimonies 
to other partes of the worke, wille in mercie prospet 
this, that Hee maie perfeete what he hath begun. 
* * * x * * 

“Bee carefull for nothinge but praie with thanks. 
givinge (to witt in faith), Phill. 4, 6,7, 1 doubtte 
not your success, but I[ thinke fuithe and praicr 
must bee the cheife engines, as heretofore the ancicnt 


wortheis through fairthe subdued Kingdomes, out of 


weakness were made stronge, waxed valliaunt in 
fight, and turnde to flyght the armyes of the Aliens. 
O that the Spirits of Faith and Supplication mate 
bee poured forth upon yow and your arimiec. 

“My Lorde. 

Lett waitinge upon Jehovah bee the 
greatest and most considerable businesse you have 
everie daie’ reckon itt soe more than to cate, sleepe 
er councelle together. 
your companie and get a worde with the .Lorde. 


PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 


Run aside sometimes from | 





] 


a7} - 
W ny 


precicus soules standing att your elbowe with whome 


should nott vou a!lwaies have three or foure 


‘yon mighte now and then turne into a eorner; I 
re found refreshmnent and mercie in such a waie. 
“The Almightice Father carrie you in his very bo- 


som and deliver you (if itt bee his will) from 
touching a very haire of anie for whom Jesus hath 


dic d. 


[ expect a verie gracious return in this parti- 
cular, but Iam sorrie to bee thus tedious, pardon 
mee. Tlere is little mewes, onely Charles Vane re- 
torned from Portugall, who left our Fleets indiffer- 
enthe well, and that they had sezed nine of the Por- 
tugal’s Ships. ; 

“The Father of Mercies. Visitt and kecpe your 
Scule close to him continually, protect, preserve and 
prosper you is the praicr of, my Lorde, 

Your excellencie’s loving Servent 
| Whilst I breathe: 
T. HARRISON. 
“White Hall 3d. July. 1650. 
For his excellence the Lord 
General Cromwell 
humbly present 
Theiss.” 
The following is but the part of a letter written 
by Joscpl Bradshaw to Cromwell; it alse bears the 
date, of 1659. Infidel historians have abused Brad- 
‘shaw for his religious cant. From, these, it will be 
seen that Cromwell was not without his plows advisers 
and well did he need their “praiers and adyise.”’ 
“My Lorde. 
I forbear particularizing things here: 
onlie this, God is gracious to us in discovery of many 
of our enemies disygnes (which thereby have proved 
| abortive) and delyvering their Councelis in a good 
| measure in our hand; and in watching over the com- 
'|meon saftie, there is much acknowledgement due to 
‘the indefatigable industry of M. General Harrison 
‘your faithfall servant and substitute in the worke 
| here. 
| “My Lorde. 
| Iwill trespass no further upon your time. The 
‘Lorde of hosts be with you; The God of Jacob bee 
| your refuge, 


The humblest of you welwillers, 

| ffriends and servantes 
| BRADSHAW. 
| “White Hall 
| 39 Aug. 1650 
| For his, Excellencie 
|| The Lorde General Cromwell 
Theiss 

“We must add a love-letter written by the “Lorde 
Gencrell” to his “Ladie.” It appears from this that 
in. the midst of his warlike labors intrigues of 
“Court and Camp” ete. like Napoleon he had time to 





'love. 

“My Dearest 

“J colde not satisfy my selfe to amit the poast, al- 
||though I have not much to write, yet indeed | love 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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to write to my deere who is verie much in my hearte. 
It joyes mee to heere, that thy soule prospereth; the 


Lorde increese his favours to thee more. The greate 


goode thy soul can wish is that the Lorde lift upon 


thee the light of his countenance which is better | 
The Lorde bless alle thy good councelle | 


than life. 
and examplh to those about thee and heere alle thy 
prayers and accept thee alwayes. I am glad to 


aeere thy Sonne and Daughter are with thee, I | 


hope thou wilt have some good opportunitie of good 
advise to him. Present my duty to my Mother, my 
love to alle the familye, Still pray for 
Thine, 
0. CROMWELE. 

“Edinburgh 

3rd May 

For my beloved wife Elizabeth 

Cromwell at the Cookpit in Westminster. 

Theiss.” 





‘TIS ALL OF GRACE. 
Original. 
I stood beside the man of age, 
Whose locks were like the snow, 
And thought it strange that Time and Care, 
Shoulde’er have made them so; 
His countenance a meekness wore— 
Calm as a summer’s ev’n, 
The smile upon his shrivelled lip 
Seem’d like the peace of Heav’n. 


~  Pasked him, if the stormy winds 
Had pass’d upon his brow, 
And blanch’d his cheek and made it pale 
And furrowed o’er as now.— 


I asked him how the placid smile / 


His countenance could wear, 
When years of deep solicitude 
Had made such ravage there. 


Said he, “through wild and thoughtless youth 
The path of sin I trod, 
Nor gave in all its wayward course 
A single thought to God. 
On hope the youthful fancy feasts, 
The future is its heav’n, 
It tastes not half the happiness 
Of present pleasures giy’n. 


*f¥ mingled with the giddy tide, 
Through pleasuré’s maze that ran; 
And startled when the turn of years 
Told me that I was man. 
Care touched my slumbering lids and broke 
The dream that bound my heart, 
Life’s ceaseless drama summoned me 
To play an active part. 


“Amid the busy throngs of men 
I moved with proud design; 

And wrestling for the place I sought, 
I felt the present mine. 

Through grace the light of heav’n illumed 
My soul, all stained with crime; 


ert 
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| “Religion’s fair_and flowery walks 
With care I $trove to tread, 
» Till age came on me and its snow 
Was thrown upon my head. 
Since then my theme of joy has been 
That marhood’s years were giy'n 
With all their stern unyielding strength 
And energies, to Heav’n. 





“Age loves to dwell upon the past 
And live the seasoni’s oer 

Of bliss and beauty which may be 
Realities no more. 

And if that past unspotted be— 
Untarnished by a stain, 

What joy it brings to live it o’er 
In memory again. 


} 


“Full oft the tempest winds have swept 


i Around me in their might; 


As oft they’ve pass’d me harmless by 
Nor left behind a blight. 

And what though suns of other years 
Have gone forever down? 

They’ve left no sting upon»my heart 
No stain upon my crown. 


| “Then wonder not, this shrivelled lip, 

And furrowed check ef mine; 

| Though wearing marble paleness now, 

In constant smiles may shine, 

fT anv the witness,—worn with years 

And feeble as I am 

That for each storm that sweeps the earth 
Kind heaven has a calin.” 


Thus spake the veteran of the Cross 


While gratitude and love 
Were flowing from his faithful hearé 
To Him that rules above; 
While tears were gushing from his eyes 
Tow’rds heav’n he turned his face, 
And cried, in extacy of joy, 
‘“**Tis all-—’tis all of grace.” 
Baltimore, Md. 


Seb Dew bruh Mite bLdf 
: ti 


J. N. M, 





A talented writer, perhaps Seed, has said, “it is a 
sure indication of good sense to be diffident,”” How 


'|many persons have been ruined by that same indi- 


cation of good sense? ‘Too diffident to claim what 
perhaps of right belonged to them, they have been 
wronged of their property; too diffident to repel the 


|malignity of the slanderer, they have suffered in 
'|character; and too diflident to contend with the 


clamors of impudence, they have been obliged to 
bear insult. The truth is, it requires a measure of 
self-confidence to enuble an individual to push his 
way through this busy world. There is too mueh 
of the “everyman for myself,” as the Dutchman 
would say, kind of swaggering, to be met within 
the every day avenues of life, and while we would 
see a man sufficiently diffident and retiring to be 
modest in the true sense of the term, we would also 





I knelt and gave my heart to God, 
While yct in manhood’s prime. \ 


5 


see him bold enough to contend for the dignigy of 


his nature. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE “PHYSICIAL THE-! 
ORY OF ANOTHER LIFE,” BY THE AU- 
THOR OF “NATURAL HISTORY OF EN- 
THUSIASM.” | 

ee | 

We areaccustomed to take it for granted that all | 
creatures are living at one and the same rate, or that | 
hey are going by our clocl:; whereas in fact, if we duly 
consider the analogies of the system of nature, we 
shall see reason to conjecture that, while perhaps some 
species of animals are living much slower than our- 
selves, others may be living inconceivably faster. It 
is by no means unphilosophical to imagine that the 
ephemera of a summer’s noon, which we are apt to 
pity as short lived, may, in the compass of their few 
sunny hours, be running through a century of joyous 


| 


sensations; andif the microscope, which exposes to 
our view the vivacious tenants of a drop of water, had 
the power also of laying open the whirl of the sen- 
tient faculty of these tribes, it might appear, to our 
amazement, that the busy history of a thousand years 
is compacted into their life ofa day or an hour, so 
that the diminutiveness of their visible organs is even 
less astonishing than the compression of their con- 
sciousness. 





In looking abroad upon the thickly peopled fields of 
space, wherein all worlds are made subject to the law 
of equable motion, who can resist the belief that this 
stupendous machinery, (whatever other purposes its 
revolutions may subserve) is a vast horology—a regis- 
ter of duration, to all rational tribes, and a means, in- 


dispensable to the purposes of universal government, || 


of holding all minds to the due symphony of time. 
As all minds, by the means of corporeity are connect- 
ed with extension, and are limited to place, so are all, | 
by the same means, and by the revolution of the worlds | 
they inhabit, bound down to time. There may be 
intelligent orders, so fiery in temperament, that, but | 
for this physical check —this necessity of keeping pace | 
with the slow march of the planetary bodies, they 
would outrun their term, and leave their ranks in the 
steady movement of the great social system. Are 
there, on the other hand, minds secluded from the 
sight of the visible heavens, and shut out from every 
means of reckoning years and centuries? Such may 
be passing through a state and process during the con- 
tinuance of which the perception of time would be on | 


boon. 


Embodied, the mind, by a_ process of natural and | 
involuntary education, becomes familiar with a cer-| 
tain set or circle of the properties of the material world; | 
and though still unconscious, probably, of many other | 
of its properties, yet gains an acquaintance with it in 
ajl the points that are important to its present welfare; 
and thus, as ina foreign school, brings its otherwise 
Igtent faculties into exercise. Moreover it is as em- 
bodied that the mind comes under the potent and sov- 
ereign discipline of organic pleasures and pains—and 
how large a portion of its history hinges upon this 


susceptibility! 





OF ANOTHER LIFE. 
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As the corporeal alliance of the mind with matter 
is seen to be in fact the means of exposing it passively 
to the properties of the material world, and thus of 
making it liable to pleasures and pains not proper to 
| 
|this connexion be universally necessary for the same 
‘end. In truth, the pleasures and the pains to which 
| the mind is laid open by its amalgamation with matter 

in the body, are so intense as to take the lead, for the 
‘most part, in determining its active and moral destiny. 
If indeed the mind were not inherently susceptible of 
impressions from the properties of matter, it is not 
any animal organization that could render it so. 
| Nevertheless it is probable that sensation is the result 
of corporeity, or an effect not taking place apart from 
|that intimate blending of the two alien substances of 
which the body is the medium; or it may be only as 
|embodied that the perceptions of the mind are definite 
‘and distinct. In illustration of this alleged conse- 
| quence of corporeity, as the necessary means of ren- 
| dering the mind conscious of the properties of matter, 
'we might refer to the instances, so frequent in the 


|| chemical science, in which two substances remain in 


|juxta position, without in any manner affecting each 
|other, or combining, until the presence of a third sub- 
istance puts their affinities into action. It 1s thus that 
‘tho presence of heat, or of electricity, or of oxygen, 
or of water, is the means of forming innumerable 
‘compounds, or of dissolving them. And so, as ther® 
is room to conjecture, the unknown principle of life, 
may be the third power, or element, the agency of 
which brings minds ‘into conscious connexien with 
| matter, rendering it sensible of light, and colours, of 


heat, solidity, sound, tastes, smells, motion, and all 
their variations of intensity. 





This intimate connexion between mind and matter, 
| while it exposes the mind, passively, to the influence 
‘of matter, becomes, in return, the means of its exert- 
|ing a power (and how extensive and mysterious a 
power is it!) over the solid masses around it. Mind, 
embodied, by a simple act or volition, originates mo- 


tion. That is to say, its will or desire, through the 


‘instrumentality of muscular contractions; as applied 
| to the body itself, or to other bodies, puts it or them 
‘in movement. This power of the mind in overcoming 
the vis inertie of matter, and the force of gravitation, 
'is the only active influence in relation to the material 
| world, which we have a certain knowledge of its pos- 
sessing; for, as is obvious, the various combinations of 
substances that are brought about by the skill of man, 
are all indirectly effected through the instrumentality 
of the muscular system; nor can it be ascertained 
whether the chemical changes and assimilations that 
are carried on in the secreting glands, and the viscera, 
are effected by an.unconscious involuntary mental 
operation. This organic influence excepted, suppo- 
sing it to exist, the mechanical power of the mind 
is the only one it enjoys; but this it enjoys, as we 
shall again have occasion to observe, in no mean de- 


gres. 
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FOOD FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 

view, be regarded as being of temporary use only, in-|| “Let us then learn, my dear friend, under all the 

asmiutch as they constitute a reconciling medium be- || reluctances and repinings of the natural man, to ree 

tween the animal and intellectual principles. But, in | gard the blessed end, which our heavenly Father has 

considering them further, it appears that they go be-||in view by their permission, which is to soften and to 

yond this lower Office, and in fact mingle themselves || melt the heart; that so the spirit of his divine com- 

with the very highest and purest of our moral feelings. || passion may enter im and expel the intolerable an- 
We ought then to reckon them among the noble and || guish of our own discontent.” 

permanent elements of our nature, and must therefore | eee : 
assume that they will belong to the spiritual, as they || “One passage in your letter particularly affects me, 

have belonged to the animal body. If man were ani- | where you write, ‘What, then is this sacrifice we vawnt 
mal only, he would neither need, nor indeed could he | ourselves in making,—the consent to be blessed?” Yes; 
possess an imaginative faculty; or, on the other hand, || tere cannot be an instance of more unaccountable 
if he were rational only, or moral only, the class of || Tegance, than to pique ourselves on the merit of 
sentiments that arise from this faculty he would spurn | doing what itis our interest to do, which is like a beg- 
(could he conceive of them) as degrading, or as illu- || gar taking pride “e himself in the act of asking alms, 
sory;—inasmuch as they present something which is | OF like a captive vainly boasting of the liberty his 
either more or less than absolute truth, reason, and || prince pleases to bestow upon him. Alas! whenshall 
rectitude. Or if man, being at once animal, moral, |, W¢ learn the wisdom tobe humbled by the exereige 
and rational, were yet destitute wholly of imagination | of oe best atfections, in the discharge of the duties 
and of its sensibilities, he would painfully want har- toy which they prompt > under a sensible conviction 
mony and combination; and wovld be compelled, } teat both the affections and their ny re alike 
every hour, to pass, with a shocking abruptness, from sys, and that we cantot stira finger in virtnams 
one mode of existence, and from one principle of life | operation, but we became greater deblors to that di- 


, a ; il vine > whic : : ir it.” 
to another, without the aid of any transition-feelings. || ie "Mercy, which enables us to stir it. 


| a 
But as we are actually constituted we find withinthe|} «yt us commit ourselves then, into the hands of 
circle of our mental economy nothing so purely ra-| 


'|Him, who knows, better than ourselves, what we 
tional, (not even mathematical truth) and nothing so || stand in need of, and who always has a divine end in 
simply moral, as not, by the medium of imaginative } what He does, and suffers to he deao.* 

tastes, to be brought into alliance, remotely at least, || ‘amadiaial 
with animal sensations; nor, on the other hand, is “It may also be of use to remember, that a tree 
there any thing so merely ser sual as not to be, insome || may bear so much fruit as to endanger its whole life, 
measure, relieved, ennobled, or graced by an itermix-|| and that it is not the quantity, but the quality of the 
ture of ideas of beauty and order. ™  ||fruit which determines the value of the tree. | The 
|important point of consideration, therefore, appears to 
‘be, not how much fruit our tree bears, but what its 
|| flavor is, and whether it be well ripened, and of course 
— whether it have been properly exposed to the Sun’s 
light and heat,” 





The imaginative sentiments might perhaps, ata first 





Dr. Inglis, a celebrated phrenologist, opened the 1 


| 
exercises of the British Association, held at New || 
Castle-upon-Tyne, in the month of August, with a | “Our blessed Lord’s commendation of the good and 
lecture upon a scull, said to have belonged to the || faithful servant is expressed by the significant term, 
notorious Eugene Aram, the sinner of whom Bul-| ‘Well done,’ and it is added ‘thow hast been faithful in 
wer has told many interesting stories. ‘The doctor | a few things,’ to teach us all the edifying lesson, that 
assumed to prove upon phrenological principles, that || What renders man acceptable = his Maker's eyes, 18 
Eugene was not guilty of the crime fur which he || not the number of things in which he is employed, be 


was punished with death. A discussion arose upon || they many or few, but it - the spirit and temper, that 
|is to say, the love and the life from God to which heis 


faithful in his employments.” 








the remarks of Doctor Inglis, in which the preten-| 


| 





sions of phrenclogy as a scicnce, were warmly com- 


batted. In the midst of the debate, it was denied | “T regret to learn what you tell me concerning 


that the scull was Eugene Aram’s, and the opposing || your health: and yet why should concern be felt 


debater, asked leave to mect his antagonist upon this || spout things, which, Iam so firmly pursuaded, are 
point, on phrenological ground alone; he said, that | under the continual government and control of a 
he could produce as many marks upon the scutl, to | Providence so benignant in its purposes, and so effi- 
prove that it was not Eugene’s, who was fifty-foar || cient in its operations? To the care and superinten- 
years of age, but belonged to some individual who | dence of this Providence let us learn to refer all our 
was very young, as the phrenologist could in favor | interests, and whatsoever may be our suffering, either 
of his innocence. Whatever may be the decision of || of mind or body, either arising from the deprivation 
the association in reference to the question before ‘| of a good, which we feel the want of, or from the 
them, whether favorable or unfavorable to phre- ‘| assaults of an evil, which we dread; let us believe 
nology, there is oe conclusion which is irresistible, || that all is alike permitted for an end, and that end is 
namely, that the leat - i doctors are scull wise. || salvation and eterna! bliss.” 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. '}can’t bear it—I wont do so any more—IJ’ll go home 


|| —I’ll not stop here another day.” 
Original. ‘| It is nothing strange that a man of Elliotson’s at- 





‘tainments and reputation should take up this new 


One of the disciples of this new sect has, a few)! popular fallacy, His patronage of it does not imply 
weeks since, been making some experimental de- his belief in it. He is one of those who will have 


monstrations of .his new principles and a trial of his || 4 Consideration in the great metropolis, to attain 
skill at the University College in London. The in- which the means to be used are secondary or imma- 
dividual referred to who manipulated in this case, is|| terial items in the account. All the barbarous ec- 
Dr, Elliotson, professor of theory and practice of||centricities of Abernethy, or vulgarities of Sir A. 
raedicine in the above school. It appears to have ||Carlisle were assumed for the same purpose; had 
been sa grand display indeed, and the learned and || they not done it they would have footed the lanes 
nobie audience who wiinessed it, departed with their | and alleys, of Wapping or Limehouse; as it was 
confidence in their visual and auditory organs con-| they drove a splendid equipage through Regent 
siderably diminished. Among those présent were | street and Portman Square. F. 
three earls, Mansfield, Stanhope, and Wilton, the | 

Bishop of Norwich, Mr. Thomas Moore, and others, || 

with all of whom hearing and sight is now at a dis-|| 
count; and from the last named, “a packet of letters 





from the Fudge family” is said to be forthcomidg, 
with all the details. The person operated upon, ORIGINAL, 
Mrs. Ross, a very susceptible subject to the mag- 


Ethan Allen was a rare specimen of continental 


netic influences, exhibited the most satisfactory evi-|! ; came ; 
: : Jy CVI-) colonels. As eccentric as he was brave, in times of 





Cf 4} ; . , lone wor Dent; 
dences oi their contr: lling power. rose und slee . : ‘ s " 
_ ~ppietgees. Ft. : . leep greatest peril, he gave evidence of the prominent 


was induced, merely by the operator holding his ex-| 


J 


i ae characteristics of his disposition. In the year 1775, 
tended hands towards her head. A more decided ex- 


in company with Colonel Arnold, he marched with 


eriment was subsequently made, in which, during < . ; . . 
P d ‘ =" &) but a handful of volunteers against Ticonderoga, 


magnetic sleep, the same patient had two teeth draw . . : ws . . 
~~ al iia : th drawn, ‘then in possession ef the British. On his arrival, 
Allen peremptorily demanded a surrender of the fort. 
“By what authority 


demand it in the name of the great Jehovah and of 


Without presenting the slightest indication of suffer- 


. 7 ae ed 
ing. Tie discovery lately announced as liaving been | 9” 


asked the commander. “I 


made iu Philadelphia must have been anticipated, of 

ligament in the socket of the tooth, which, when 
severed frees tlie joyous jumping tooth wit’: such an 
impetus that it flics from the jaw into tre dentist’s 
face. 


the continental congress,” replied Allen, and the 
fork was immediately surrendered into his hands. 


Rivalry or competition is the soal of* business |! 
usually, but’ in this case it destroyed it altogether.|, In the anatomical structure of man, there is every 
. So a? oe . ; . 
There were at this time two other ladies pursuing ‘thing to attract our admiration and excite our rever- 
the same lucrative calling, before the wondering eyes | ¢Bce for the Being whose transcendant powers could 
oe s . d ’ 
of cockney citizens, who thinking the town so large || Spea* into existence an arrangement of organs so 
as to furnish them ample room and sgepe enough,| perfect, and su beautiful. Galen, the great medical 
induced them to keep the secret and quietly share || philosopher whose fame occupies a high place in the 








the profits. But a third coming into market, caused |) profession, was converted to Christianity by an ex- 
one of the others to turn traitor, or rather states’ evi-| amination of the arrangement of the orgaas, of the 
> > ‘ . . ¥ ; ° | © Io . ~ 1- 4 >» > 

dence, confess her sleeping and all that, a deception, | human system, Struck with the symmetry and 

and pronounce ita humbuy. ‘Those who are ham-||@daptation of part to part, his mind was led to con- 

bugged most, hate it worst, so it is with John Bull. i|sider the Creator, and he bowed in worship of the 
‘ si ‘)* ‘ ® > > re r} > Vy 

Charlotte Bentley and Elizateth Okey are the names | great Jehovah at whose command he confessed they 

of the other aspirants for megnetie fame, the latter f, Sane into being. 

being supposed at one time, to keep the only true || 

and original booth in the fair, to be il vero Polichi- | 


? e > > } A tte ! > Nine i i 
nello, the true Panch. After threatening exposure|| The sun often arises without a cloud, and pursues 


his way in splendor and beauty,—zgilding field and 
5 | i 3 





without avail, they now each denounce the other, 


and all turn out to be imposters. It was all shewn |! forest with his light, and gladdening, as it were, the 


‘whole earth with the brightness of his beams, until 
‘ 'the vapors have been attraeted by his fires and ga- 
ing gesticulations. “Arise, or I'll limb you—Get/||thered around him like a shroud to enwrap his 
up! I say, or Pil limb you! You asleep, indeed.” | glory. So has the sun of life dawned in brightness 
Charlotte also in her magnetic sleep, unused. to this || over many a head, around which the tempest has 
extreme violence, cried out, “Oh pray, Okey, don’t || gathered, and it has gone down in gloom to the 
@o so again. Oh, Dr, Elliotson do wake ber— I] grave. 


up by Elizabeth in her last magnetic sleep, who, 
aftersome absurd mummeries, thundered with alarm- 
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OUR PORTFOLIO. | In this advaneed age of the world, literature 
|| should be a message of peace to man—it should not 
In presenting the first number of our monthly | only elevate the understanding, but it should move 
magazine to the public, we shall say a word or two! || the affections, and subdue the will. Its voice should 
in reference to the plans which we intend pursuing | caim the troubled waters of the heart, even as the 
in its publicaticn. Our design is to blend the useful || voice of the Saviour hushed into repose the storm- 
with the interesting, the elegant with the substan-|| yoyed billows of the lake of Gallilee. It is time 
tial in literature. ‘To accomplish this, we intend) that men should no longer write for self-exaltation; 
varying a little trom the usual manner of conduct-) but from a higher and holier motive. What is the 
ing similar publications. For instance, we shall |) meed of fame? And what is the fervent gratitude of 
devote several pages every month to a carefully con-|| the human heart? Is there a man so lost to all that 
densed editorial variety, embracing facts and opin. | is noble as to prefer the one to the other? We boldly 
ions, and also a page or two in small, close type, to | declare, that he who guides his neighbor to a moral 
items of general interest. Without these, we have || truth; who opens his inward eyes that he may look 
always considered a magazine imperfect. Such 2 into his own heart and consider his way, has done 
work is generally taken up in a leisure moment for | that which will weigh tenfold against the most bril- 
literary recreation, and the mind will grow weary ‘/Jiant achievement of the inteliect. 
over long articles, generally too similar in their | 
character, unless there is a choice variety to relieve | i 
a long oontlaniiel attention. 








We are growing sick and weary of witnessing 

| the selfish struggles for literary eminence which are 
going on at the present day, All love of the neigh- 
| bor seems lost from many bosoms where once it 
burned with a fervent blaze. Many of those whom 
God has giited with the brightest intellect, that they 
| might exercise it to his glory and the good of their 
fellow men, use it only to create astonishment and 


We do noi intend making the ‘‘Monument” En- 
TIRELY original. Our object is to give our readers || 
the greatest possible amount of pleasure in perusing || 
this magazine, and to accomplish so desirable an 
end, we know that to confine ourselves exclusively 
to original articies, would cut us off from a wide ' mt , “ ; 

; , : | wonder at its power. ‘They blaze like comets before 
field of interesting materials. In all cases, there- || ,, . E. 
; og ; the eyes of the world, startling the mind, but elevat- 
fore, we shall prefer a good selected article, to a poor | 
original one. Nevertheless, we know from the char- 
acter and talents of our many correspondents, that 
our readers will have much original matter of a 


ing it not towards the source of all good and all 
| knowledge. How vain is all their toil!—their night- 
|| watchings and consuming care! ‘hey strive fora 
wreath, amid whose deceitful ftowers are concealed 
superior order. | the pointed thorns that will bind their brains in 

In each number there will be a steel, or copper- | jagony. ‘Their eyes are ravished by the tempting 
plate engraving, and two pages of music; and, as || fruits that hang high upon the branches of earthly 
opportunity may offer, the embell sshments will em-|/ hope; but alas! when plucked, they are like the ap- 
brace fine wood engravings, similar to the one which || ples of Sodom. ‘They abuse the high gifts which 
will be found in this number. || God has bestowed upon them, and regret, disappoint- 

In the literary character of our periodical, we || ment, and mortification, will darken their afler days. 
have no idea of falling behind any magazine in the || Even the voices that were once loud in their praises, 
country. We are contident that we have the | will sink into silence; or, it may be, take up the cry 
material at command to make a work of sterling | against them. And where then will they fly for 
merit. ‘comfort? on what arm will they lean for support? 
|Whaen, too late, they will discover that they have 
| been toiling for nought, and that they are reaping 


their reward, sorrowing. 
| 


With this brief exposition of our design, we sub- 
mit the first number of our magazine, and ask for it 
a kind reception. 


a | Mere literary fame is nothing. It is not worth a 


LITERARY TENDENCIES. | day’ s struggle. But what a rich reward is a con- 
: , : |sciousness that we have opened the eyes of some 
The present age is rapidly progressing. Mind is| 
. | understanding, and taught some heart love to the 
developing its hidden energics, and blazing out upon || 


neighbor. ‘That, where once were thorns and briers 
the world with a startling and amazing splendor. || 

] and roughness, we have caused to spring up beneath 
The great intellectual machine has acquired a velo- 


te feet of some wanderer the soft green velvet of 
city which admits of no check. But we fear, alas! | 

nature, and beautiful flowers, and made the rough 
that morals, without which mind is nothing, are left 


= laces of life even. And not here rests th A 
far in the distance. And what are all the achieve-|| Jig 7 ; f ats the good 


entn celibate at ded dali intellectual | We have aided to purify one heart, and that heart 
velocity if the heart guide not nor regulate the || 
whole machinery of thuught? Man is to his fellow- I 
man a curse, and not a blessing, so long as he glo-' | 
ries alone in the pride of intellect, and leaves his |; 


heart a desert uncultivated. 


| pours out its fountain of love for many hearts, and 
they in their turn upon many more, and ere long, 
thousands will have cause to bless tle hand that first 

struck the rock in the moral desert, from whence 
|| have flowed such living waters. 
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MRS. INCHBALD. l}'he mighty influence of that mutual 


i] 


communica- 

1 mn whicl , : _e . 

,.||-lon which even in its feeblest state 2c 

If under any circumstances we could be broug!:! |! $ 3 ite, has been, in 
: : : . |jevery age, the grand instrument of civilizati 

to envy another the possession of any thing, it || y 48% 5 t of civilization? 


| Throw down the smallest barrie tw ivi 
. ' . , oe y sini : irri wee sivil- 
would be for that calm philosophy which enables its || er between two civil 


| zed nations, and from that hour both becoine more 


| -ivilized, 
the world,—such philosophy as the pure minded || ised 


. : . \| Jap: ki i i fi 2 iti 
Mrs. Inchbald possessed. She chose to live in « | tf in to menkind, and from that hour the eondition 
jf the people will be in progress of improvement. 


tt 


possessor to live independent of the false opinions o 
Open the close shut coast of China or 


garret, aud was in consequence maligned by certain || 
individuals, who intimated that she was not only | Uhe barbarian and despot hate the stranger, Yet, 
singular.” bet a little demented. Taylor, the well | oF the fullest of civilization, freedom and enjoyment 
Rietees Mei memale that UJaah Taylor,” became econ-||2! Which earth is capable, the one thing needful is 
cerned for Mrs, Inchbald’s reputation, and kindly |j the tullest intescourse of nation with nation, of man 
inforined her what people thought proper to say || with man. The European passion for the railroad 
about her. To this she returned a letter which ||'* certainly one of the most singular, as it is one 
jof the most cheering characteristics of the age. 
a , em Be ae || Like all instruments of national power, it may be 

I am now fifly-two — old, Papeete and || made an instrument of national evil; it may give addi- 
yet if I were to dress, paint, and visit, no one would | tional strength to the tyrannical, and accumulate force 
call iay understunding in question; or if I were to) 


beg from all my acquaintances, a guinea or two as 


breathes a spirit the world might envy. 


against the weak, pour resistless invasion against 
the unprepared, and smite the helpless with unex- 


° + ye f, - ; . . ™ i ce | er ® ‘ 
subscription for a foolish book, no one would accuse | ampled rapidity of rain. 


But its faculties are made 
fur peace, its tendency is to make nations feel the 
value of peace; und unless some other magnificent 


sisters instei ‘one servant, [am accused || ; : ; 
port two sisters instead of on TVGmR, 1ccused || invention shall come to supersede its use, and oblit- 
of madness. 


me of avarice. But because I chose that retirement 


suitable to my years, and think it my duty to sup-| 


ig! ge in debt, be confined to || , . 
[ might plunge in debt, be confined to} orate the memory of its services, we cannot suffer 


prison, a pensioner on the ‘Literary Fund,’ or be || ourselves to doubt that the whole system, which is 
gay asa girl of eighteen, and yet be considered as | now in course of adoption with such ardor through- 
perfectly in my senses; but because I chose to live || oat Europe, will yet be acknowledged as having given 
in independence, affluence to me, with a mind 8¢-|| the mightiest propulsion to the general improvement 
rene, and prospects unclouded, [ am supposed to be | of mankind.” 

mad. In making use of the word affluence, I do not! 

mean to exclude all inconveniences annexed buat this| anti 


I wish for more suitable | 


is the case in every state. 
lodgings, but I am uncomfortably averse to a street, 


A selfish man can never be a true friend. Let 
after living so long in a square; but with all my labor |\him profess what he may, sooner or later, you will 
to find one, I cannot fix on a spot such as I wish to | find that it was all hollow pretension, offered that 
make my residence for life; and till 1 do, and am con- || some self-emolument, or self-aggrandizement might 
fined to London, the beautiful view from my present||be compassed. Search well into the character of a 
apartment of the sfinny hills and the Thames, in-|) man before you take him as a friend, and if you dis- 
‘cover him to be selfish, keep him at his proper dis- 
neither such fine air, nor so fine a prospect in all the || tance, as you value your peace of mind. 

town. I am beside, near my sisters here; and the 
time when they are not with me is so wholly engross- —_ 
ed in writing, that I want leisure for the con. 


venience of walking out. Retirement in the country 


| 
| 
| 


vites me to remain here, for 1 believe that there is | 


Poctry does not consist in sounding terms, nor ele- 
would, perhaps, have been more advisible than in||gant and spirited combinations, but ia the perfect 
London, but my sisters did not like to accompany me, || utterance of the deep thoughts and emotions of the 
and I did not like to leeve them behind..” heart- A line may flash with brilliant words in fault- 
less rythin, and yet be all empty sounds. Of such 
poetry we have more than enough. 

TRE MORAL EFFECTS OF RAILRoADS.—A writer in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, in taking a view of the an- 
ticipated effects of railroads upon national character 


makes the following observations: Men, too, often trast for salvation in doctrines 


“The steam engine, in its effective state, is not||creeds, and confessions of faith—but God louks at 
half a century old. The railway, in its present|/the heart, and accepts it for its fervent love and all 
power, is not ten years old, yet it is already spreading, || cuibracing charity. If we love God with all our 
not merely over Europe, but over the vast savannahs || hearts, and our brother also, we shall be saved; even 
of the new world. What will all this come to in the || if, through the bias of education, or the weakness of 
next fifty years? What must be the effect of this || human judgement, we may err in some points of doc- 
gigantic stride over the ways of this world? What ||trine. 
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LyceuM AND CLUB DEBATEs.—We have been in fre 
quent attendance at the meeting of debating clubs, and 
have often been Iced to think that there 
ger of warping correct oppinions and leading minds 


was a dan- 
of a peculiar habit into error, through the sephistry 
so frequently used in these asseinblages On this 
subject, the following newspaper paragraph contains 
some correct hints:— 


“These institutions, if managed on right principles 
are a source of intelleetual and moral improveinent, 
But there is a radical error in the principles on 
which they are too generally conducted, which leads 
fo a contention for victory, rather than an enquiry 
for truth, so that there is more lost to the heart than 
there is gained by the head. I refer to the practice 
of taking up either side of the question, without 


regard to conviction of truth, or the admonitions of 


conscience. He who allows himself to engage in 
the support of what he knows to be untruth and 
unrighteousness, weakens his own conscience, and 
does violence to his moral and religious nature. 
There are questions enough no which intellectual ana 
honest men may, and do, conscientiously disagree, 
to furnish abundant materials to practice upon. Bat 
if it should be desirable at any time, and under any 
circumstances, to discuss any great moral or reli 
gious subject, concerning which minds cannot be 
found in the club or society who disagree, then in 
the name of truth, morality and religion, do not let 
honest minds commit themselves to the task of de- 
If Satan 
satellites among you to do his work of destruction, 
let it go undone, and count nothing lost. There is a 
better way of improving the head, than to do it at the 
expense of the heart.” 


fending and propagating error. has no 


When prince Poniatowski, afterwards Stanislaus 


the last king of Poland was in England, his chief 


and almost only companion was Colonel, son of Theo- 
dore king of Corsica. The following amusing anec- 
dote is related of the twain. The prince had given 
some bills to Col. Frederick to get discounted in the 
city, and when they met he supposed that the busi- 
ness had been transacted. In walking their usua] 
round, they stepped into an eating house, and calied 
for dinner. The bill was presented to the prince 
who, on looking over it, said it was reasonable and 
handed it to Frederick, who concurred in tie opin- 
ion, and returned it to the prince, who desired him 
to pay it. “I have no money” said Frederick. “Nor 
have I,” said the prince; “what are we to do?” he 
added, Frederick paused a few moments, then de- 
siring the prince to remain until he returned, he left 
the place, pledged his watch at the nearest pawnbro- 
ker’s, and thus discharged the reckoning. The prince, 


after he became king of Poland, occasionally corres. 
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While Stephen Kemble was manager of a small 
theatre at Portsmouth, which was opened but twiee 
i week, a sailor applied to him on one of the nights 

\when the house was clused, and entreated hii to 
open it for performanee. Mr. Kemble informed him 
th t he could not do so, as there was no advertise- 
ment to that effeet, and in consequence the expense 
“What 
will it cost to open the house to-night, for to-morrow 
I leave the country, and God knows if I shall ever 
see a play sgain,” said the sailor. Mr. Kemble told 
“Well,” said the 
tar, “Lf wiil give it on one condition, that you will let 
nobody into the house but myself and the actors.” 
This being agreed upon he was asked what play he 
would chose. “Richard the Third,’ was the prompt 
The house was immediately lighted, the 
\rest of the performers attended, and the tar took his 
|station in the front row of the pit. 


‘would be greater than he wished to incur. 


him that it would be five guineas, 


answer, 


The play was 
performed throughont; the sailor was very attentive, 
someti es laughing and applauding, but frequently 
jon the look out, lest some other auditor might in- 
'trude upon his enjoy ment. 


When all was over, he 
retired perfectly satisfied, and cordially thanked the 
manager for his ready compliance. 


rr. * 
This amusing 
incident was often related by Kemble himself. 


Mr. Brunel, the engineer under whose superin- 
i\tendanee the Thames tunnel is constructing, lately 
‘reported to a meeting of the Institution of civil en- 
'gineers that the work has progressed seven hundred 
jand ninety feet, in length, being completed to within 
(one hundred and thirty feet of low water mark on 
‘the Middlesex shore of the Thames. 

| The tunnel, consisting of a double carriage way 
| and foot walks, is now lighted in both arch-ways 


| with gas, to which the public are admitted. Tickets 


|twenty-five cents. To descend it to the mouth of 
| the tunnel, access is obtained on the Surrey side of 
|the river by a stair case, the bottom of which is 


near sixty feet from the surface of the ground. The 


\\crowds who frequent it ure immense, and from all 


quarters of the globe, and of course the revenue is 
proportionate, Before the expiration of another year 
‘the work will in all probability be finished. 


Dr. Wolcott, the celebrated Peter Pindar, had a 
great dread of death—or rather his love of life was 
jintense. He often remarked, that he would take a 
‘lease from nature of five hundred years, and be con- 
‘tent with all his infirmities. 


| 

| des 

| Richardson, the painter, who wrote a biography 
of Milton, thus lueidly describes his personal ap- 
| pearanec:—“He was rather a middled-sized than a 
‘lite man, and well proportioned; latterly he was 


ponded with Frederick, and in one of his letters he |——-no—not short and thick, but he would have 


asked the latter, if he remembered when they were | been so, had 


“in pawnin a London tavern,” 


he beeu something shorter and thicker 
lthan he was.”?) This is inimitable! 
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INTERESTING ITEMS. || InmporTanr pzrsonaces.—We learn from a Paris 
Tu ONGREVE ROC ~—The very fiieht of tl || paper that in the department of the Saone-et-Loire, in 

$s CONGREVE ROCKET.— ihe ary fiient of the ji. h eh hy: : 
. . noe = . . , “ ©, || Pranee, exists a little commune called Saint Martin 

Congreve rocket is startling: it springs from the ground |} 4. ears : : ate 
_ }id’Auxi, with a population of not more than 155 in- 


in a volume of flame, and then rushes along witha), {. eh ya “ ‘ 
: roar. with its large head blazing. and strik- | habitants, only two of whom ean read and write, and 
continued roar, with its large head blazing, and strik-|) itil diattiensn ths Ginstious of Gites anil 
he wilted Blank ond with tremendoas @rce. at the |iee lentiy discnarge the functions of Mayor anc 
rhe of ms ‘ile oe the , In : pale He heals Deputy-Mayor. In the re-elections of 1837, these 
stance a mile or more. n a siege it is alre ek es see ai eedibe ae ae eo Pe 
extremely formidable. [It bursts through roofs; it ~~ individuals — 2 cted from the municipal 
nt thetinies Dh nie Seen tis: ene ael thts council, and the administration of the commune be- 
xe se nenever ‘an bore ts ay, am » ine . . ° mr : . “ 
Gunes everthing that is con “eae le. ‘Stone walls || C*™e therefore impossible. The dissolution of the 
ames every Ing iat 1s combustibie. = to 1e@ Walls munici ya] council has been yronounced by a roval 
only can repel it, and that not always. This weapon 7” ; sal — Mee Age. 
may be rewarded almost exclusively Enclish in its use ordonnance; but unless the two ‘‘notabilities’? who 
é arded : st exclusively English in its use, |} , , 4 
aa well as ita ora’ [t will be like the Enclish bow || ="°¥ how to read and write should be re-elected, it is 
as Well as its origin. t will be like the English bow || . sible that the wover nt of the little ec 3 
in the fifteenth century. In the next what an extra-|| U™Possible that the government of the little commune 
, see “gr iiges Soa base ~y egg ‘| can be carried on. 
ordinary change will take place in all the established 
instruments of putting men out of the world! We} ForRMATION OF A MUSICAL EAR.—Gardiner in his 
shall be attacked at once from above, around, and || «‘Mfusie of Nature,” says.—“The formation of the 
below. We shall have the balloon showering fire || »usical ear depends on early impressions. Infants 
upon us from miles above our heads; the steam-gun || who are placed within the constant hearing of musical 
svell; . » Le asalle -« } "Yr arte fnre Ve Of | ; , 
levelling us from walls and ramparts, before we can || sounds, soon learn to appreciate them, and nurses have 
> r) > rote ave’ livp « "e whe a \anmrrave . . + 6 . . 7 
come within distance to dig a trenc h; the Congreves || the merit of giving the first lessons in melody; for we 
setting our tents, ammunition wagons, and ourselves |! earn from the lives of eminent composers, that their 
in a blaze in our first sleep; and the steamer running | 
and doing mischief everywhere. But of all those || the nursery.” 
mischief-makers | should give the palm to the rocket. || ; 
No infantry on earth could stand for five minutes|| Fisrory or tirrerature.—D "Israeli after a long 
. . . . , | ° a , , - ran , - 
within five hundred yards of a well served rocket bat-|| silence has announced a new work, History of Eng- 
tery. Half a dozen volleys of half a dozen of these |/ lish Literature. It will, of course, be a work of rare 
. oe ° ° : ‘ y ae ‘ CC“iapiacitiadg 
firey arrows would break the strongest battalions into || interest. Every one who has read the ‘Curiosities 
fragments, lay one half dead on the ground, and send |) o! Literature,” or the “Literary Character,” (and who 
the other blazing and torn over the field. The heaviest |, has not,) will look forward to its appearance with ex- 
fire from gins is nothing to their efiect. It wants the dectations greatly raised; and unless the author falls 


Le 


| 
| 
| 


directness, the steadiness, the flame, and, resulting || fr below his usual tact and skill, they will not be 
from all those, the terror. if the British troops shail || disappointed. 

ever come into tlic field without an overwhelming | 
force of rocketeers, they will throw away the first 
chance of victory that ever was lost by national negli- 
gence. Nothing can be more obvious than that this 
tremendous weapon has not even yet arrived at its 
full capacity for war on a great scale.—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 


Sratve To DR. Jounson.—A statue has been erected 
'|to the memory of the great moralist, in the market 
| place of Litchfield, his native village, opposite to the 
'\ house in which he was born, September 18, 17—. 
The doctor is represented as sitting in an easy chair, 
with his chin resting on his right hand, in deep 
ithought, sifrrounded with a huge pile of books, and 
CLEARNESS OF THE ATMOSPHERE AT GREAT ELEVA-|/habited in the robes of an L. L. D. over his usual 
g10Ns.—In ascending high mountains travellers are || dress. 
often much deceived in regard to distance, on account || : , . 
of the clearness of the atmosphere. Capt..Head men-||_, Such is the dryness of the atmosphere in most of 
tions that while among the Andes, he dropped a can- || le , ampas districts of South recy — the flesh 
dor shot which appegred to fall within thirty or forty || 0! dead muimals ela padanenggrs sag a eee 
yards of the place where he stood, but on sending a| thermometer seldom 1g 30 above ” pe Y pa 
man for it, to his astonishment he found the distance || “jerked beef,” which . a So article : extensive 
to be so great as to take above half an hour in going || trade, is cured by simply hanging h ap ae om, 
and returning. Jn the Pyrenees the celebrated cas-| when it becomes dry and hard, without any appear- 
cade of Gavami, appears about a short mile from the || 22¢¢ of putrefaction. 
Auberge, where travellers frequently leave their mules || Tra prinkivc.—Among the half civilized inhabi~ 
to rest, while they proceed on foot, little aware that || tants of the inland districts of South America, the 
they are thereby exposing themselves to a long and |) Paraguay tea is much used. It is made, says Briand, 
laborious walk of above an hour’s duration. In the}| in his Passage of the Cordilleras, by putting the herb 
Andes, Humboldt remarked this phenomenon, stating, ‘in a small gourd, containing about half a pint of 
that in the meuntains of Quito he could distinguish || water: sugar is added, and then the decoction is drank 
the white ponch of a pe:son on horseback, at the dis-||},y sucking it through a tube, which is passed from 
tance of seventeen miles. Another writer notices the || pne to another without ceremony. 
same fact and states that he has seen the planet Venus, || 
in dazzling sunshine at half past eleven o’clock froin|| It is a singular and remarkable fact, that the mean 


the summit of the Pyrenees. temperature of the soil in mountainous regions, rises 
higher above that of the adjacent air, the further we 
advance towards the north. By this means, polar 
|regions support a number of vegetables which would 


| . . 
| otherwise perish. 


THE NUMBER FIVE.—This number, in China, is 
highly regarded. The elements, according to the 
Chinese, are five in number: water, fire, wood, metal 
and earth. The relations among human beings are 
five, viz: a province and minister; a father and son; | Mrs. Frances Osgood the gifted American poetess 
elder and younger brothers; husband and wife; friends. || ;. snout publishing in London, at the earnest solicita- 
The constant Virtues are five; benevolence, justice, ition of her friends there, a volume of poems. She is 
prosperity, knowledge, and truth. The compass has residing in that city with her husband. 
five divisions, East, South, West, North and Centre. I oe ae . , 
The tastes are five; sour, sweet, bitter, acid, and salt. In the Andes as well asin the polar regions, the 

] 





The colors are five; azure, yellow, carnation, white,||snows are occasionally colored not only red, but 
and black. greeil. 





early fondness for the art may be traced to ditties of 
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